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ADVENTURERS OF BOTH SEXES. 
EW YORK is called the Paris of America, and must ever 
have great attractions for the stranger. Even if he cannot 
go into society he can amuse himself at the many theatres and 
places of public entertainment; and the streets, although not so 
entertaining as those of a foreign city, are always changeful and 
full of pretty women. 

A stranger, however, should bring letters of introduction, even 
if only from another city. A lady will always be glad to send 
a card for her recep- 
tions to a well-intro- 
duced man. She can- 
not, of course, do so 
unless she knows that 
he is a gentleman. 

Much mischief has 
been done in New 
York by the willing 
ness some hostesses 
have shown in intro- 
ducing the more plau- 
sible of adventurers, 
those who travel with 
a handle to their 
names, Nothing is so 
hard to doubt a 
prince, a lord, or a 
marquis, yet a prince 
picked a pocket at a 


as 


lady’s reception in 
New York, and his 
Minister said after- 


ward that he was the 
worst villain in Russia, 
which is saying a great 
deal. But the lady was 
deceived by the name. 
When obliged to send 
for a policeman, at 
least to frighten her 
high-born pickpocket, 
she was sympathized 
with by all her guests, 
not blamed. With the 
utmost care, villains 
will get in, and alas! 
good, modest people 


are kept out. It is a 
sad state of things 


that there is no social 
crucible where the 
true qualities of a 
guest may be tested. 
Yet the matter finally 
settles itself, and peo- 
ple get to know each 
other somehow. 

Then there are pred- 
atory Arabs in all 
cities, who go about 
doing pretty much as 
they please. No one 
can say why or whiere- 
fore they are toler- 
ated; we meekly bow 
our heads and accept 


them. These Arabs 
introduce other Arabs, 
who carry off our 


flocks and herds, par- 
ticularly our rich 
daughters. Many of 
these adventurers are 
men with good family 
names, With admirable 
antecedents, of whom 
much is pardoned. A 
man may be worthless 
himself, but excused 
because he can lend a 
lady a coronet; per- 
haps for the better 
reason that he had an 
amiable father, a 
great-grandfather, or 
a charming mother. 
But he is the worst of 
all adventurers, be- 
cause he has the best 
society on his side, 
the best reasons for 
being a good man, He 
abuses the choicest 
of privileges—that of 
keeping up a proud K 
familyname. Society 

commits her greatest 

crime in supporting a 


‘ig. 1 


villain with good b!.od in his veins, when she frowns down those 
who are likely, from their antecedents, to be villains. 

An adventurer comes sometimes well introduced by his talents. 
He may be a painter of merit, an artist, a musician, We owe 
him much for the livery he wears. Genius excuses a great deal. 
We even forgive a bad-mannered, incorrigible snob, pretentious 
and under-bred, if he has talents that delight us. There is a large 
double-breasted, wide-sleeved capote called the Ecceutricities of 
Genius, in which we too often wrap even a clerical sinner, an ill- 
manuwered adventurer, a “ dead-beat,” 
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| gates are not too securely grilled, 





There are certain houses in America whose hospitality is pro- 
verbial. Fashion congregates there ; strangers are received almost 
without credentials. Such busy hosts and hostesses cannot stop to 
look up antecedents, There are gay, agreeable, opulent salons whose 
To get into these houses is easy 
for the adventurer. He aims for them, then he dates his letters from 
them, and carrying from them what he can of social prestige, he 
descends on a more modest and less ambitious set of people, and 
uses the great name as an opening wedge. 
that much mischief has come. 


It is from these houses 
It behooves the leaders of society 
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to be particularly on their guard. When Lord Plantagenet proves 
to be James Thompson, runaway forger, a gentleman is sorry he 
introduced him to his niece, whom he married, and whose life he 
ruined. There seems to be no cure possible for this carelessness, 
no shutting a gate which hangs so loosely on its hinges as that 
which guards the so-called portals of American good society. 
Women can, however, select some good guides. Never hastily 
accept a new foreigner of whom men speak doubtingly. Men 
have many chances of knowing other men which women have not, 
of course; and although jealousy may sometimes exert a bias, one 


Fig. 2.—Woon anp Sink Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


The advcntures 
| this advantage, he is amusing, while the respectable world is apt 

to be dull. The prosaic virtues of a good husband and father, and 
| of honorable workers, will sometimes lie like a pall on the dinner 
party and the festive scene, while the adventurer, who is not en 

cumbered by much moral baggage, can afford to be light, witty, and 
salient. The truth is that cultivated American women spend much 
of their lives in being bored. The adventurer amuses them; a fa 
mous Western belle said that she wished to have a “ graceful 
good-for-nothing.” Fate was kind to her; she married a bogus 
lord who had two oth 
er wives living. But 
she always eaid that 


| man is apt to be a good judge of another. has 


he was the most en- 
hanting man 
ever met 
Unfortunately for 
the happiness of wo 
mankind, the adven 
turer puts on a cleri 
eal coat and a whit 
tie 


ch she 


quite too often in 
this wicked world. He 


is doubly dangerous 


in this garb, and he 
cannot be unmasked 
until he buys rope 


enough to hang him- 


self. Some of them 
of late seem to have 
been investing in 
hemp; and it is the 
saddest chapter of out 
crowded buman his- 
tory, the story of the 
clergyman who has 


forgotten whose livery 
he wears, and that he 
who climbs highest 
falls lowest. 

To be a successful 
adventurer demands a 
high degree of talent. 
The 
nerve ofa soldier, the 
and slowly 
beating heart of the 
gambler, the 
wit, and the agreeabil 
ity of the man of so- 
ciety—all these qual 


coolness, the 


address 


ready 


ities are thoroughly 
indispensable to him 
who plays a part in 
which he is in hourly 
danger of being ex- 
posed. For to be 
found out is death to 
the adventurer ; 
soon as he hears that 
this is the case he 
knows that the bual- 
loon collapsed. 
The adventurers of all 
nations regard rich 
America as their hap- 


as 


has 


py hunting- ground. 
They have found it 
an easy country to 
conquer, and New 


York 


a good city to 
sack, 


and they are 
never tired of glean- 








*\ ing in these fields. 
\\ 1e colony of Virgin- 
. ia was settled by out 
easts from England, 
the State of Geo 
by debtors from the 


Fleet prison, and evet 
since has the star of 
the adventurer “ 
ward taken its way.” 

People in Europe 
declare that we 
paying them back by 
sending 


west- 


are 
over female 
sses to Lon- 
don, Paris, and other 
pomts ol easy-going 
society. Of female 
adventuresses the 
world is full, and their 
cleverness at devices 
and greater power 
of adaptability would 
them 
dangerous 
individu: ociety 
But they are too often betrayed, poor things! by that 
generosity of heart which never, let us hope, entirely deserts a 
woman; and sometimes they fail to succeed through their very 
| generosity. 
Still there are many who do succeed 
esses whom one sees in foreign cities are 


adventure 


seem to make 


more as 
ls of 


| than men. 


The successful adventur- 
certain women of society 
There are many such in 
our fashionable society who have not been found out. They have 
a comfortable duplicity. They may not always inspire confidence, 
| but they keep up an agreeable salon, They are accomplished in 


who have coolness, cruelty, and courage. 
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social gifts, and they generally have an external 
amiability. They prey upon the benevolent and 
the careless, the credulous and the snobbish, with 
a noble catholicity. 

There is a perilous carelessness in the giving 
It is to be 
feared that in one’s anxiety to get rid of a vulgar, 
pushing creature, a person who should know bet- 
ter will often send him on to somebody else. 
Very often a trickster, armed with good letters, 
has entered the most exclusive houses. How do 
they get these introductions? Often from the 
zareless, good-natured, half-black sheep who be- 
long to the younger sons of the English nobility, 
men who are not very far from being adventurers 
themselves. Then a great many are from Bohe- 
mia, that border-land of good society, and many 
from men in the diplomatic service, which, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins. 

Sometimes one of these adventurers with a title 
has succeeded because of his very disagreeability, 
he was so heavily freighted with insolence; he 
has so patronized and bullied that the persons 
patronized felt that he must be a duke; he has 
made us feel our inferiority at every step; he has 
accepted every bit of snobbish worship as his 
right; he has looked at our girls through an eve- 
glass, as if they were horses trotted out for his 
inspection ; he has been so odious that he must be 
genuine: the natural recklessness of blue blood. 
Some friend with him, perhaps a gentle-mannered 
man, will say, “ Well, you see, Lord Horatio has 
been toadied to all his life; his family are all ee- 
centric—rough diamonds—vet sturdy, sterling.” 
When Lord Horatio borrowed money, his friend 
said “it was the natural recklessness of blue 
blood ;” immense estates were supposed to be 
behind this temporary impecuniosity. “He is a 
man of rank without money enough to support 
his altitude, you see,” said the friend. And then 
Lord Horatio would blurt out some equally thrill- 
ing truth about his gentle friend: “ Good-looking 
beggar, isn’t he? Used to call him Grimalkin at 
Oxford. Beastly rich, too—I wish I had his mon- 
ey. Good old family, too; no handle to his name,” 
etc, 


of letters even amongst ourselves. 


When these worthies came to the marrying 
of heiresses, how noble they were! The fortune of 
the lady was the last consideration. Fathers and 
brothers were begged of to tie it down with every 
legal requirement—knowing, forsooth, that it is 
ali a dead-letter in England, for all a wife’s money 
is her husband’s, do what one will here; but it 
sounded sincere. Then came the dénowement. A 
couple of swindlers from Australia had enacted 
the part of Lord Horatio and his polished friend 
so well that they are now cooling their heels and 
their talents in some stone castle somewhere— 
certainly not in Spain. The valets who have 
stolen their masters’ clothes and have masquer- 
aded as German professors, and the attractive, 
educated women who have come over as distin- 
guished writers and artists, may be added to this 
list. 

The most amazing reflection remains. Any 
one of these adventurers could have made their 
honest living out of the talents so lavishly dis- 
played in being seamps and frauds. The wo- 
men who have presumed on literary and artistic 
reputations could have achieved the same for 
themselves if they had been honest and truthful. 
The men could have filled Wallack’s Theatre or 
baffled the bulls and bears of Wall Street. But 
they have all preferred the dangerous game of 
deceiving society. 
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AFTER MANY DAYS. 
ERHAPS the shores of one’s native coun- 
try never look so pleasant as when one 
returns to them after any prolonged ab- 
sence; and however great has been the en- 
joyment of the time of absence, never are 
these shores so dear und so alluring, the tirst 


low line of them upon the horizon seeming 
beautiful as the land of Beulah to the pil- 
grim, and as much to be desired. 

Before we left them, if not weary of them, 
yet we longed to vary them with the sight 
of other shores, longed for the realization of 
the dreams perhaps of a lifetime. Rome on 
her seven hiils is as much a vision and an 
ideal as the city descending out of heaven 
to the reader of Revelation. Prague, or any 
other central old city of long-descended Je- 
gend, may exist in all the splendor of its 
semi-Oriental character, but as vaguely to 
our view as any city of romance; it does 
not exist for us. Athens sits upon her hill 
only in our remembrance of Grecian history ; 
till we see her marbles gleam above the blue 
£gean she is still as unreal as the goddess 
Athene herself. Phile may lift its massive 
weight against the cloudless sky of the des- 
ert; it is as much a place of dreams as the 
dark halls of Eblis. The blue Mediterra- 
nean washes its tideless shores in our faney 
only as Lethe or the Styx might flow; the 
grotto of Capri sheds its soft azure through 
the pages of HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
Improvisatore—it is no more a fact than any 
other of the fancies there. None of these 
things are actualities to us till we have seen 
them in the flesh; seen only with the eyes 
of the spirit, they are spiritual, incorporeal 
affairs. They are the things we have read 
of, the dreams we have dreamed ; so far as 
we are concerned, they are on some other 
star, if indeed they are at all. 

But when we have once seen them, when 
we have once made them our own; when we 
have made our tour of the English and 
French cathedrals by moonlight; when we 
have heard the Antwerp chimes and the 
bells of Shandon by the river Lee; when we 
have crossed the heaven-kissing Alps, and 
lingered in the vineyards of the Rhine; when 
we have had our fill of the luxury of life 
along the Riviera—then at last our heart 
begins to brim with yearnings for that 
which is dearer than satisfied ideals of 
beauty, for the old scenes that are a part of 
ourselves, the other half of our life. 
that have seemed bare 
dreary to us 


Things 
and barren and 
in the past, when we are in 
foreign Jands and recall them put on an 
aura of grace and light and loveliness, and 
things that were light and lovely before are 
lighter and lovelier yet. We feel that beau- 
ty and novelty alone can satisfy the soul of 
none; that the past of the great world is 
not so much to us as the past of that part 
of the world which belongs only to us and 
to those we love; and although exceeding 
our wildest dreams, as all that we have 
seen since we left the dear old shores may 
do, yet we surrender Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the islands of the East with glad ex- 
change for one glimpse of the low coast line 
that we have left behind us. In our mind’s 
eye that coast line stretches, till out of its 
low mistiness, as out of the dim luminous- 
ness in Cornelius Agrippa’s glass took shape 
a living form, rises the light-house, the cliff, 
the sand-spit, the hill behind the shore, the 
land of our love. If we had been visiting 
the arid craters of the mountains of the 
moon, and seen the first pure earth-light 
shining clear and strange with each pulse 
of our aerial voyage back, we should hail it 
with no more joy and gratitude. 

Never are we such patriots as when we 
are away from home; never do we love 
our country and our country people so 
much as when we are returning to them. 
Whatever life we have lived has been lived 
here; here our hopes and aims have been 
built up; here has been our work and our 
sorrows, our failures, our affections; here 
is our home; here we hope will be our 
grave. In relation to this home, if our 
absence has been a sleep, it has not been 
a forgetting. It seems to us as we look 
for its first signal that we love every sod 
of its share of earth, every blade of grass; 
every bird that wings its way before us, 
every face and form upon the quay. After 
all, Europe may be full of delights, Asia 
may be sacred with its hoariness, history 
may make awful ghosts to us of all that 
which to the familiar people of its every 
day is unnoticed commonplace; but Amer- 
ica is full of life, full of the future, full 
of morning and hope. The skies may be 
burning, the light piercing, the habits of 
the people crude, but it is the sky, the 
light, the habits, the people, of a mighty fu- 
turity, and we take our place in it, and slip 
our shoulders again beneath our own es- 
pecial yoke, and thank Heaven that we are 
permitted our share of the work which fills 
out the mighty design of this fresh new 
land, this scene on which the hope of all 
the races has been sketched. And as we 
touch its sacred soil again our hearts swell, 
not only with gladness for all that we have 
seen and done abroad, but with pride and 
joy for what is before us here, and looking 
back as we may on the lovely things of the 
other hemisphere across all the washes of 
wild waves, we thank God that we are 
{ Americans, and we thauk God for America. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

UST as there is a good deal of anxiety wasted 

in regard to our free public schools, especially 
on the part of those who have never entered them, 
so there is some misplaced solicitude in regard 
to our libraries. The free town or city library 
is one of the few things in our democratic so- 
ciety that would have pleased the splenetic Car- 
lyle, who mourned in one of his early letters that 
every village in England had its jail, but none its 
open library. Itis a pity, therefore, when a man 
of high standing and great influence writes of 
these institutions thus hastily (I take the passage 
from a well-known literary journal); “ Among the 
forms of beneficence for which our own genera- 
tion has been conspicuous is the Free Library. 
....But it is, I apprehend, no exaggeration to 
say that such well-meant generosity has oftener 
than otherwise [the italics are my own] been chill- 
ed and discouraged by its results. Appreciative 
readers are few, the best books are largely let 
alone, and the cost of the ‘plant’ and the taste 
which are put into it are often in most painful 
contrast to the appreciation which they have re- 
ceived.” Now while every count of this last 
sentence may be a true indictment, it is easy to 
show how little it sustains the verdict. ‘“ Appre- 
ciative readers” are few in the most cultivated cir- 
cles, if their appreciation must be tested by “ the 
best books” only. It is not easy even to know 
what the best books are, if we may judge by the 
tiresome failures in making out lists of them; and 
suppose that they were known, do we find many 
clergymen or bishops who habitually read Plato, 
Atschvlus, and Dante, rather than Ben-Hur, or 
The Lady and the Tiger ? It does not therefore 
follow that people are unworthy of public libra- 
ries because “the best books are largely let 
alone”; the question is whether even the second 
best may not be good reading. We have the 
medical authority of Hippocrates for saying that 
the second best medicine may be better than the 
best, if the patient likes it best. So in regard to 
the fine buildings, the success of republican gov- 
ernment happily does not depend on how far our 
citizens appreciate the architecture of the Capitol 
at Washington and the State-House at Albany; 
and it is surely the same with libraries. Grant 
a few over-fine library buildings, built to please 
some private benefactor; grant a few misman- 
aged public libraries—though where these build- 
ings or these libraries are I do not myself know— 
does the kindly writer of these lines mean to be 
understood as saying that “oftener than other- 
wise” our free public libraries are failures ? 

If he does, it can only be said that his remark 
adds another to the innumerable illustrations of 
that invaluable remark of Coleridge that we must 
take every man’s testimony as to the value of 
what he knows, and distrust the worth of every 
man’s testimony to the value of that which he 
does not know. All experience shows how easy 
it is to construct an institution out of one’s own 
consciousness and then condemn it; we see this 
daily in what is written of our public-school sys- 
tem. In General Butler’s brief career as Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts he made a severe attack 
upon the Normal Art School in Boston, and cited 
a pathetic instance of a fallen girl who undoubt- 
edly (as he urged) received her first demoraliza- 
tion from the study of the nude in that school. 
It turned out on investigation that he himself 
had never entered the school, and that the young 
girl herself made no such charges; that there 
never had been any studying from nude models 
in the school; that she had attended it but a 
month or two, and this in its early days, when it 
did not possess so much as a plaster cast of a 
human foot or hand. No matter; the charge 
was reiterated up to the verv end of his Excel- 
lency’s career in office, and is believed by many 
worthy people to this day. It is equally easy to 
bring general charges against public libraries, 
and equally hard to remove their impression, how- 
ever unjust and even cruel they may be. 

What are the facts? There has just been a 
great Librarians’ Convention assembled from all 
parts of the country, and keeping together for 
many days. Did a single speaker at that Con- 
vention take the ground that “ oftener than oth- 
erwise” the benefactors of public. libraries were 
chilled and discouraged? On the contrary, it 
was reported that such benefactors were never 
so active, and their benefactions were never so 
large. The tone was not one of discouragement, 
but of buoyancy and hope. Every one admitted 
the vastness of the educational engine created by 
the free library system; every one had his own 
suggestion by way of improvement or develop- 
ment, but every one expressed a cordial faith 
in the community, and reported encouragement 
in all work well done. The simple truth is that 
the creation of a system of such libraries is like 
the creation of a great railway system ; it must be 
an evolution, not a creation outright. 
librarian in America fifty vears ago had no more 
conception of the free library system of to-day 
than had Benjamin Franklin of our postal meth- 
ods ; nor can any one now foresee what fifty years 
of development will do for either. The truth is 
that every step in any great organization brings 
out new possibilities, new dangers, and new re- 
sources. Side by side with the perils of free li- 
braries—as of too much light reading, and the 
absence of proper appreciation of the best things 
—there are evoked resources to meet these dan- 
rers, 

Outside the library there come up the “as- 
sociations to promote study at home,” and the 
vast Chautauqua “reading circles”—all these 
being essentially based on the free library sys- 
tem, and implying it for their full development. 
Inside the library there grow up such methods 
as those of Mr. S. 8. Green, City Librarian of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, whose ways of making 
such an institution useful to all sorts and condi- 
tions of people may take rank with Rowlaud 





The wisest | 








Hill’s improvements in postal service, as to their 
results on democratic civilization. He has suc- 
ceeded in linking the library and the public 
schools so closely that he and the teachers, act- 
ing in concurrence, indirectly control the read- 
ing of the whole generation that is growing up 
in that city. The details must be sought in his 
reports—as, for instance, one from the Library 
Journal of March, 1887, which is printed as a 
leaflet ; but the essential thing in managing li- 
braries, as in managing schools, is to have faith 
in the community in which one lives, and to be- 
lieve that people do, as the Scripture has it, 
“covet earnestly the best gifts,” if you will only 
show them how those best gifts are to be obtained. 
Put into school and library methods one-half the 
organizing ability brought to bear on railways 
and telegraphs, and we shall stand astonished at 
the results within our reach. Those already at- 
tained, if fairly looked at, are sufficient to en- 
courage any one. The writer has at two differ- 
ent times and in two different States been a di- 
rector in these institutions. Whenever he need- 
ed a little stimulus toward doing his duty it was 
his custom to go and look over the rack contain- 
ing the books lately brought back by readers. 
With all necessary deduction for the love of fic- 
tion—a love shared in these days by the wisest 
and best—the proportion of sensible and useful 
reading was always such as to vindicate the im- 
mense value of free public libraries. 


2. Wee 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XX.—IN THE PANTRY. 

THERE is no reason why the kitchen pantries 
] should not be kept in perfect order, That 
they seldom are in the state of absolute neatness 
that commends itself at once to the house-keep- 
er is sometimes perhaps her fault as well as 
the cook’s. Any maid will feel more interest in 
keeping fresh iron utensils clean and shining 
than in scrubbing up rusty and battered pots and 
pans. It is not possible, of course, to provide 
new kitchen furnishings for each successive oc- 
cupant of that apartment. But the woman who 
has just begun house-keeping has all the plenish- 
ings in their first brightness, and she should in- 
sist upon their keeping the new look as long as 

possible, 

Several household writers have given lists of 
what is needed in the kitchen in the line of iron, 
tin, and wooden ware. The great trouble with 
such inventories is that they are generally too ex- 
pensive in their requirements. The house-keeper 
of modest purse draws back aghast before the 
formidable array of jelly and ice-cream moulds, 
confectioners’ tubes, roli and cake tins, graters, 
strainers, fish, meat, and bread boards, ham boil- 
ers, roasters, steamers, and broilers that are enu- 
merated in the catalogue of essentials. They are 
all very convenient, and mixing and cooking are 
undoubtedly rendered easier by their aid, but 
their cost swells to a sum total that exceeds the 
amount usually appropriated for both kitchen 
and pantry. The inexperienced housewife thinks 
ruefully that if all these accessories be necessary 
to the proper preparation of food, she must get 
them, but the drain is heavy for young people of 
slender means. 

The truth is, however, that they are by no means 
indispensable, even to dainty cookery. With 
much Jess than is comprised in many such com- 
pendiums, all but the most elaborate fancy cook-- 
ing may be accomplished satisfactorily. Many 
women who could rank as cordons bleus have 
achieved their success with the simplest utensils. 
It is a good plan to begin here, as in the other 
departments of the home, with essentials, and add 
conveniences as one can. The following list gives 
a tolerably fair idea of what is necessary in the 
pantry. Such general household belongings as 
brooms, dust-pans, etc., are omitted, as are all 
laundry appurtenances. 


THE MUST HAVES, 


One large dish pan for | One split spoon. 
kitchen. Two wooden spoons, 
Set of scales. Two iron spoons. 
One griddle. Six kitchen knives. 
Three bread pans. Six kitchen forks. 
One divided dish Six teaspoons. 
for dining-room. Three table-spoons, 
One large dripping-pan, | One bread knife. 
One small dripping-pan. | One meat knife. 
One biscuit pan. Onesmall knife for peel- 
One round fluted cake| ing potatoes, cutting 
tin. the meat frum bones, 
One dozen patty-pans, ete. 
for muffins and small | One larding-needle. 
cakes. One soup-strainer. 
Two small round cake} One hair-wire gravy- 
tins. strainer. 
Four jelly-cake tins. One colander. 
Cake cutters, One wire dishcloth. 


pan 


| One dozen muffin-rings. | One can-opener. 


One chopping-bowl. 

One bread bowl. 

One chopping-knife. 

Onein quart saucepan. 

One two-quart tin sauce- | One cake box. 
pan. One potato beetle. 

One two-quart sauce- | One meat broiler. 
pan, agate- ware or) One fish broiler. 
porcelain-lined, | One toaster. 

One one-quart sauce-| One vegetable grater. 
pan, agate -ware or| One nutmeg grater. 
porcelain-lined. Dredging boxes for salt, 

One frying-pan. pepper, and flour. 

One soup kettle, porce- | Three pie plates. 
lain-lined, One lemon-squeezer, 

One four-quart tin pail. | One floor mop. 

One two-quart tin pail. | One dish mop. 

One one-quart tin pail. | One bread board. 

One graduated quart) One small meat board. 
measure, Une rulling-pin. 


One apple-corer. 
One large funnel. 
One small funnel. 
One bread box. 
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One half-pint tin cup. 
One tin dipper. 

One cake-turner. 

One corkscrew. 


Two sugar buckets. 
One meal bucket. 
| One spice box. 
| Serubbing-brushes. 
One pastry-jagger. | One serubbing-pail. 
One wash-basin. | One garbage pail of gal- 
One towel roller. | vanized iron, 
One six-quart seamless | One flour-barrel cover. 
milk pan. | Knife-and-fork box. 
One four-quart seamless | One double boiler. 
milk pan. | One teakettle. 
Two jelly moulds. One teapot. 
One plain pudding | One coffee-pot. 
mould, | One egg-beater. 
One twe-quart pitcher. | Six kitchen plates. 
One four-quart pitcher. | Six kitchen cups 
Four yellow mixing} saucers. 
bowls, assorted sizes. | Two large stone- ware 
Two small yellow bowls. | platters. 
One perforated skim- Two stone crocks. 
mer. One refrigerator. 


and 


To this outline of the pantry furniture addi- 
tions may be made from time to time, Labor- 
saving machines abound, and work in the kitchen 
may by their aid be reduced greatly. Many 
cooks decline to use modern improvements, pre- 
ferring the extra labor to the adoption of new- 
fangled ways. If the mistress cannot prevail 
upon the maid to use such helps, she should re- 
serve for herself a corner of the pantry, and here 
bestow her especial implements and contrivances, 

In the general arrangement of the pantry it is 
best to permit the cook to exercise her own judg- 
ment. She will handle the various utensils more 
frequently than any one else, and she should dis- 
pose them in the most convenient order for her 
purposes. A few hints may help her to place 
them where they will be more easily reached. 
The least used articles should occupy the upper 
shelves. Tin pails and pans, bowls and cups, 
should be turned upside down when not in use, 
to prevent the accumulation of dust. Heavy 
kettles and saucepans, broilers and frying-pans, 
should be in a pot closet by themselves. Every- 
thing that can be hung up should have its own 
particular nail, Cake-turners, iron spoons, skim- 
mers, graters, strainers, funnels, egg-beaters, tin 
cups and dippers, should swing from nails or lit- 
tle brass screw-hooks fastened in the door-posts, 
or in the edges of the shelves, There should be, 
if possible, a drawer, where should be kept the 
knife-box, corkscrew, apple-corer, pastry-jagger, 
larding-needles, can-opener, skewers, and all the 
small articles that are liable to be mislaid. Pud- 
ding and jelly cloths, fish nettings, clean dish- 
cloths and towels, should have another drawer 
to themselves, and should never be put away dirty. 

In the making every utensil perfectly clean 
after service, before restoring it to its place, lies 
the secret of keeping the kitchen pantry tidy and 
sweet. There cannot fail to be unpleasant odors 
when pans and pails are put away with gravy or 
milk in the seams, or when the chopping tray is 
set aside unscoured. If servants would only bear 
in mind that old dirt is far harder to remove 
than when it is fresh, they would save themselves 
much labor, and their employers equal worry, 
When hot water has been poured into frying-pans 
or saucepans as soon as they are used, the grease 
and bits of food yield more quickly to the fric- 
tion of the iron dishcloth than when the same 
vessels have stood unwashed for several hours, 

The mistress should lend her co-operation to 
the task of making the pantry look attractive, 
Papers should be supplied for the shelves, either 
plain white or the gayly colored cut borders that 
come for the purpose. The latter show dirt less 
than the white, and are not costly. An excellent 
plan is to cover the shelves with white marbled 
oil-cloth, tacked on neatly, that the edges may 
not curl, This can be wiped off with a damp 
cloth at less expenditure of time and labor than 
would be required to serub the bare shelves. 
The bright papers may still be used along the 
edges. 

It is not enough simply to keep the pantry 
looking neat; it will need to be overhauled every 
week, and each article wiped, inside and out, as 
well as the shelves on which they stand. The 
tins should be brightened once in a while, and 
the stone-china and pressed glass in use here 
should be kept as clean and bright as the finer 
ware in the dining-room. Added diligence must 
be practised in hot weather, when the flies abound. 
No cooking utensil should then be used without 
having first been rinsed out, No pots or pans 
must ever be put away after washing without 
taking care that the inside is perfectly dry. Rust 
gathers quickly, and is not readily removed. 

While the cook should be supplied with a suf- 
ficient number of dishcloths, mop-cloths, and 
towels, it is not wise to be too lavish in this re- 
spect. Profuseness on the part of the mistress 
breeds extravagance in the maid. “Easy come, 
easy go.” The towels are made to do duty as 
iron-holders, to open oven doors, to scrub the 
floors, or to scour out the sink. There should 
be cloths provided for all these offices, and the 
towels reserved for their own especial use. They 
should be washed out daily, and when greasy be 
thrown into hot water strong with borax or house- 
hold ammonia. At least once a week they should 
have a hard rubbing and be boiled, nor should 
any opportunity be neglected to give them a 
bleaching, either on the snow or on the grass. 
There is no reason why they should become the 
stained malodorous rags into which they are 
quickly transformed even in otherwise well-reg- 
ulated kitchens. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOTH CLOAKs. 


LOTH cloaks are so elegant this season in 
fabric, color, and design that modistes and 
tailors are commending them for dressy wraps 
for visiting and for carriage toilettes. The new 





cloths have great waves and curves of deeper 
tone than the surface brocaded upon them, or 
they are striped like velvet, or there are floral or 
geometrical figures sunk in their surface, or, best 
of all, they are perfectly plain, with a velvet-like 
finish that gives them the name of velvet cloths. 
They come in the new stylish shades of Gobelin 
blue, fawn, copper red, vieux green, and browns 
of a dozen different shades. They are lined 
throughout with gay plaid surals, or else with 
black or a sombre hue, and are trimmed with 
fur, with changeable velvet, and rich cord pas- 
sementerie. The long-waved Astrakhan fur— 
rechristened Caracal—such as was used for jack- 
ets twenty years ago, will rival the more closely 
waved Persian lamb-skin as a black fur trim- 
ming; and there is a new gray fur as soft as 
chinchilla, yet of firmer fleece, that is very effec- 
tive on the Gobelin blue cloths. The short cloaks 
are merely mantles in cape shape, or else they 
have visite sleeves, and are trimmed only across 
the tournure with fur,and down the fronts, where 
a boa or a fichu is simulated. Lovely Gobelin 
blue cloth mantles dressy enough for any occa- 
sion have a boa and tournure piece of blue fox 
fur, with V’s in front and back of changeable 
blue and copper velvet edged with tinsel cord ; 
the lining may be of blue satin, or of cream white 
plaided with blue and copper red. Long full 
cloaks cover the wearer as a great domino, yet 
are without sleeves, the fronts straight like the 
Russian circular, with the arms coming out over 
the middle parts, which are closely buttoned, and 
the back adjusted to the figure as low as the 
tournure has there great fulness added for the 
skirt. This is handsome in copper red or gray- 
blue supple cloth with sunken pyramidal figures, 
and an edge of black fur lengthwise in front, on 
the sides, and behind, but not as a border at the 
foot. Burrel-shaped buttons and cords set about 
on these cloaks are always black to match the 
fur. Long ulster cloaks for elderly ladies are 
made very full, with pointed sleeves, or else with 
drooping square sides like the cloak illustrated 
on the first page of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XX. Cord 
passementeries in open meshes covering the sides 
or the entire fronts, with a V in the back, eurich 
cloth cloaks, and give them the effect of being 
made of two materials. Ladies returning from 
Europe bring many small mantles and wraps for 
the demi-season, those from London being the 
merest shoulder capes of velvet, plush, or cloth, 
while the French garments are graceful little 
scarfs or fichus of Bengaline or soft fine cash- 
mere, embroidered and fringed, and adjusted to 
the shoulders by the wearer. Long cloth cloaks 
from Paris are very nearly fitted to the figure, as 
redingotes are, but have the full gathered sleeves 
which French modistes have finally adopted. 
EVENING WRAPS. 

White and gold wraps for evening are made 
of white cloth with velvet-like finish, and are 
braided all over with gold cord in stripes ; these 
come in wide-sleeved paletots and in dolman 
shapes. India embroideries in metals trim oth- 
er sorties de bal, made of the new changeable 
velvets, or plush, or the new watered velvet in 
dark India red and the favorite Gobelin blue 
shades. Fringes of metal, chenille, and silk 
cords, or else bands of fur or feathers, edge such 
garments, and many are lined throughout with 
fur, notably a pale blue plush cloak lined with 
chinchilla, and made in the Irish peasant shape 
gathered about the neck, and without sleeves), 
while a second cloak is a long dolman of fawn- 
colored moiré velvet lined with the crinkled 
white fleece of the Japanese goat, and richly 
braided with gold. 


SILK AND VELVET GOWNS, 


With the large full cloaks just noted silk and 
velvet gowns can be worn without being crushed, 
hence it is said these will be more generally worn 
than at any time since woollen gowns became de 
rigueur for the street, The stately moirés and 
the soft Bengaline silks are seen in new French 
dresses, also a new close-grained silk called pean 
de soie, with satin finish, yet without the great 
lustre of satin. Velvet from Paris are 
shown in the beaver and castor brown shades 
for visiting and for trousseau dresses. They are 
made with great fulness in the skirt, and also 
full drapery on the front of the corsage, and are 
combined with new figured velvets, not the flow- 
ered brocaded velvets lately used, but in waves 
and stripes, the waves or curves woven across the 
breadth, and the striped effect being given by 
lengthwise rows of contrasting colors, such as 
plum, blue, gray, and fawn curves of velvet on a 
ground of beaver brown peau de soie. The fig- 
ured velvet represents a petticoat which is only 
seen on the sides, the plain beaver velvet being 
draped as an apron, and four straight breadths 
making the very full back of the skirt. The 
basque fronts have three pleats graduated to a 
point below the waist, and are trimmed with silk 
cord gimp and drop trimmings, in which all the 
colors of the waved velvet appear; the back of 
the waist is either sharply pointed or else the 
full skirt is fastened up above its edge. Combi- 
nations of moiré antique and plain velvet are 
handsomely made in Directoire style, with the long 
basque of moiré made still longer on the sides 
by two velvet forms set in from the armholes 
down, and the double-breasted fronts trimmed 
with wide tri-cornered revers of velvet. The 
skirt shows at the sides a petticoat made of broad 
lengthwise stripes alternately of velvet and moiré, 
a full apron of moiré is draped very flatly in 
front, and the back has three full breadths of 
moiré, with two puffs at the top crossing the 
tournure ; these puffs are made of a breadth of 
the moiré which comes up on the right side from 
the apron front. 


gowns 


RECEPTION AND WEDDING GOWNS, 


Trained dresses for receptions are of pale blue, 
old-gold, India red, or cream white moiré, com- 





bined with other moiré that has metal brocaded 
figures of flowers in their natural colors. These 
are made with a round train of the brocade, and 
the basque has wide lace arranged as a collarette 
or fichu in its V-shaped neck; the elbow sleeves 
are slightly full, with lace set lengthwise down 
the outside, and brocaded cuffs turned back 
stiffly. Wedding gowns are also made in this 
way, with striped or brocaded moiré for the train 
and revers, plain moiré for the basque and front 
drapery, and real lace in deep trimming widths 
gathered to fall low around the back of the neck 
and tapering to the point of the waist in front. 
A gathered V of the lace is inserted down the 
outside of the sleeves. 

English bridemaids are wearing Directoire cos- 
tumes of white wool or moiré cut with long coats 
that have deep rolled collars of yellow velvet, and 
soft folded vests of China crape fastened at the 
waist by knots of yellow roses. Large Directoire 
hats are added, and instead of carrying their bou- 
quets they attach them to tall ebony silver-mount- 
ed walking-sticks of the Directoire period. The 
new colored or white tulles dotted with large 
spots and the striped point d’esprit nets are in 
favor here for bridemaids’ gowns ; the latter have 
gauze or ribbon-like stripes, and come in pale 
blue, old-rose, brown, cherry, and leaf green 
shades, 


INVITATIONS, CARDS, ETC. 


Wedding invitations bear the formula so long 
used, but have far wider margins on the note 
sheet than any yet seen, and are consequently 
larger, requiring larger oblong envelops instead 
of the small square ones lately in favor. The 
engraving is in plain clear English script, with- 
out ornamental initials or monogram, on pure 
white paper, though cream tints are also used. 
The formula, it will be remembered, is as follows: 
“Mr. and Mrs. John Thompson request your pre- 
sence at the marriage of their daughter Margaret 
Eleanor to Mr. Charles Henry Jones, on Thurs- 
day, October the twenty-ninth, at half past three 
o'clock, at St. George’s Church.” This invitation 
is sent out a fortnight or three weeks before the 
wedding, either by post or by private messenger, 
or else the bride drives from house to house de- 
livering each. The post, however, is found to be 
a safe medium, and is now very generally adopt- 
ed. We repeat here that wedding invitations re- 
quire no answer, For out-of-town weddings, that 
are fashionable during the months of October 
and November, the formula given above is used, 
with the words, “at their residence in West- 
chester,” or other suburban address, instead of 
the name of the city church. At a home wed- 
ding which it is desired should be private, ei- 
ther because the family is in mourning or their 
house is small, invitations bearing the usual 
formula are sent to the relations and a few 
intimate friends. Then on the next day the 
marriage is announced to all on note sheets en- 
graved as follows: “Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Smith announce the marriage of their daughter 
Mary to Mr. John Henry Johnson, Wednesday, 
November the fifteenth, 1887, Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” Again, when only a few friends and 
relatives are asked to witness the ceremony at 
a home wedding, and a large reception follows 
half an hour later, the invitations sent to all 
by the parents are to the “wedding reception 
of their daughter, from eight until ten o’clock,” 
while the few who are expected to be present at 
the ceremony find a card enclosed, marked, “ Cere- 
mony at half past seven o’clock.” If receptions 
are to follow afterward at the new address of the 
married pair, a card enclosed with the wedding 
invitation is marked, “ At Home, Thursdays, No- 
vember the eleventh and eighteenth, from five until 
nine o'clock, 3009 Fifth Avenue.” An old form 
of announcement vards still in use is that of en- 
closing a card bearing the names of the newly 
married, as “Mr. and Mrs, John Robinson,” and 
also a card with the name of the bride before her 
marriage. Their new address may or may not 
be given, or, if the bride and groom are going 
abroad, P. P. C. may be engraved in the left-hand 
corner of the card containing their names, Un- 
glazed or vellum-finished cards are used for such 
announcements, but smooth-finished Bristol-board 
eards are stiil used for visiting. 

A bride issuing cards for her days of receiving 
calls throughout the season has only her card 
marked with the days and address; for instance, 
“Tuesdays” in the lower left-hand corner, with the 
new address opposite; but she also encloses her 
husband’s card, bearing merely his name. The 
visiting cards of a married lady remain very large, 
and may be either square or oblong, with the 
preference for the oblong cards. An unmarried 
lady’s card is a trifle smaller, while men’s cards 
are very small indeed. 

Both square and oblong cards will be used for 
invitations to teas and evening receptions. For 
an afternooh tea the card bears the name of the 
hostess, and just below it that of a daughter 
whom she may wish to introduce, or of a friend 
who receives with her. In the left-hand corner 
is engraved the hour, as “ Tuesday, November the 
fifteenth,” with just beneath it, “Tea from four 
until seven”; in the opposite corner follows the 
address, which should be spelled out entirely ex- 
cept the number of the house, as “100 West Third 
Street.” The words “ At Home” are used on cards 
for afternoon receptions more formal than teas, 
and also for evening parties. Ladies who enter- 
tain a great deal keep cards or note sheets en- 
graved with their name (that of the hostess alone), 
and below it “ At Home”; a blank space is then 
left, on which the date of the entertainment is to 
be written; if this is to be a musical, the word 
“ Music” is engraved in the left lower corner; or 
if there is to be a dancing party, the word ‘ Co- 
tillon” is used, or else “ Dancing”; the address 
is in the right-hand lower corner. For dinner 
and evening receptions the hostess provides her- 
self with “engraved blanks,” with a space left, 
in which she writes the name of the guest, The 
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letters “R.S. V. P.” are fast being replaced by 
the simple English words, “ The favor of an al 
swer is requested.” 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 
Co.; Lorn & TayLon; Srern Brotuzrs; Rep- 
FERN; and Tirrany & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

JOHN GiLBert, the favorite comedian, whose 
real name, by-the-way, is Grpss, is not an Eng- 
lishman, as most theatre-goers imagine, but was 
born in Boston seventy-seven years ago. For 
thirty-four years Mr. GiLBert has passed his 
summers at Manchester by-the-Se has 
spent the most of his time in the house he now 
oceupies. ‘This house is only two stories high 
is painted yellow, and is in a hollow 
the road-side. It is said to be nearly two hun- 
dred years old, and it bears every mark of this 
advanced ave. ' 

—JeNNY LinpD, who is still living in London 
in a house covered with vines and surrounded 
by trees and flowers, is a contirmed invalid, and 
very rarely sees the casual caller. To all Amer- 
icans who knock at her door to pay theit 
spects, the servant, who has lived with her 
the past thirty years, delivers the message ** 
Jenny Linn w » Say that 
never cease to love the American people with 
all her heart.’”? She has just had astroke of gen- 
eral paralysis, which, however, las left Ler brain 
unimpaired, 

—JOsSEPH ANDERSON, the brother of Marr— 
so rumor hus it—will marry the daughter of 
LAWRENCE BARRETT some time this fall. Mr. 
ANDEKSON and Miss Barrer lave been friends 
from childhood, and MARY ANDERSON has been 
on the most intimate terms with the Barnertr 
family. 

—The Empress Aveusta is more than seventy- 
five years of age, and has not chunged the style 
of her dress for the past twenty-tive years. She 
still wears the sume dark brown wig, and re- 
cently at the opera was dressed in a white bro 
cade gown, and wore a white cap of plush o1 
her head instead of a bonnet. Around her nex 
she wore a chain of large emeralds. 

—It is expected that Madame Inma Dr Mur- 
SKA will preside over the fortunes of the Amer- 
ican School of Musie founded by Mrs. TaunBer 
and other amateurs olf the divine art. Madame 
FurscH-MaAbI, who was the first direetress of 
this school, has joined the National Opera un- 
der Mr. Locker’s management. 

—Rev. Henry W. Kuuns, who has recently 
accepted a call to an Omaha chureh, has had an 
adventurous career for a clergyman He was 
the tirst Lutheran missionary west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and his adventures with the Ind- 
ians would make an interesting story. Dr. 
KUHNS Owns some property in ¢ Jmnmaha, which he 
tried to sell a few years ago for a thousand dol- 
lurs, and for which he has since refused a bun- 
dred thousand dollars, 

~Minister PHEeLps, while the guest of Lord 
TWEEDMOUTH in Inverness-shire, shot a stag 
whose head is said to be the best secured in the 
Strathglass deer forests tl 

—GEORGE BANCROFT, the historian, though 
in his eighty-seventh year, and in spite of his 
recent accident, is still a devoted horseman 
He may be seen any day, when at Newport or 
Washington, mounted on a prancing steed, trot- 
ting over the well-made roads. Mr. BANCROFT 
does not consider that he is too old to work yet, 
and he does a certain amount of writing every 
day of his life. A good constitution and plenty 
of congenial work he has found conducive to 
good health and longevity. 

—Cuauncey M. Depew has just returned from 
Europe, where he bas been having a fine time 
this past summer. He met a great number of 
interesting people, none of whom impressed 
him more favorably than the Prince of Wales. 
He says that in his fondness for humorous sto- 
ries the Prince reminds him of ABranam Lin- 
COLN. Tact he regards as his Royal Highness’s 
most remarkable quality. He seems to under- 
stand men thoroughly, and is quick to see their 
strong points and their weaknesses. 

— New York is at present harboring two Eng- 
lish claimants—one, the claimant par excellence, 
ARTHUR ORTON, alias RoGer TicuBoRNE; the 
other, a woman by the name of Kent, who 
claims to be a daughter of Queen Victoria. 
The TICHBORNE claimant is very poor, and earns 
his daily bread in a down-town bar-room; the 
other seems to be better off, and lives in a board- 
ing-house further up town, 

Dr. 8. Werk MitcHe.t, of Philadelphia, 
though the founder of a‘ rest-cure,” is one of 
the hardest of workers. Besides the daily duties 
of his profession, he has published within a year 
a successtul novel, avolume of original rese 
on snake poisons, a new edition of Wear and 
Tear, and has written a volume of poems, a vol- 
ume of essays, and a collection of fuiry stories, 
which will appear this fall. 

—Mrs. ADELINE TOWNSEND, who was re- 
cently cured of an abdominal tumor, has built 
a little brick and terra-cotta cottage on the 
grounds of Bellevue Hospital, New York, for 
women suffering from the same complaint. The 
cottage, the corner-stone of which was laid on 
Easter-Monday by Bishop Porrsr, consists of 
four rooms, which are known, not as wards, but 
as the pink, red, blue, and yellow rooms. 

—Miss WinsLow, of Boston, who has an inter- 
national reputation as a“ beauty,” is having ber 
portrait painted by Munzie, a young Boston ar- 
tist. She is represented in a ball dress of white 
with gold and silver trimmings. 

—Miss Ciara Louise Kei.Loae says that all 
amateurs of music should keep their eye on 
Mile. Apiny, who is now singing under a three 
years’ engagement at the Grand Opera-house, 
Paris. Mlle. ApiNy is about twenty-nine years 
of age, large, and of an Italian type of beauty. 
She is, however, an American girl, her real name 
being CHAPMAN, and her birthplace Boston, 

—Mr. Henny NorMAN, who has been sent out 
by the Pull Mall Gazette to make a tour around 
the world to visit the colonies and dependencies 
of Great Britain, interview their representative 
men, und report on the condition of things i: 
general to his paper, arrived in New York a few 
days ago en route for Canada. Mr. NORMAN was 
managing editor of the Pull Mall Gazette, during 
Mr. STEaD’s imprisonment. He is an English 
man, but came to this country for his collegiate 
education, and is a graduate of Harvard. He is 
young, enthusiastic, and a man of unusual energy 
and journalistic ability. 
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Fig. 2.—Derait or Couiiar, Fig. 1.—Fuir Size. 





Braipep Mantte.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 9, on 


Double Page ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 24-28, 





Fig. 1.—Crocner Irish Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Suppl., No. VI., Fig. 30. 


blossom at the centre in light and dark 
shades of bronze, with the petals and 
calyx edged in Japanese gold, and the 
leaves and stems in lighter gray tints 
than the ground. The herring-boned 
edge at the top is-light gray-blue. 
The lower edge is pinked. Pompons 
and tassels in these colors combined 
are attached to the valance and the 
ends of the basket, and a handle is 
formed of gray-blue ribbon, which is 
finished with bows. 


Crochet Irish Lace Collar. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue pattern of this crochet Irish 
lace collar is composed of wheels, 
which are worked separately, and con- 
nected to each other by the picots at 
the edges. It is worked with medium 
fine cream crochet thread. Cut a stiff 
paper pattern of the collar according 
to Fig. 30 on the accompanying pat- 
tern-slicet Supplement; the inner scal- 
loped outline is the left edge of the 
front, aud the outer the right edge. 
For each wheel make 10 chain stitches, 
and connect them into a loop with a 
slip stitch. 1st row.—Work 18 single 
crochet around the loop and a slip 
stitch on the first of them. 2d row.— 
14 chain, turning, work 22 single 
around the 14 chain, a single on the 
nearest single in the Ist row, turn, 22 
single on the back veins of the pre- 
ceding 22, separating the 5th and 6th, 
9th and 10th, 138th and 14th, and 17th 
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Decorated 
Work-Basket. 
Tuiscanoe-shaped 

basket has a puffed 
lining of old-gold 
satin, which is roll- 
ed over the upper 
edge to form a bind- 
ing. An embroid- 
ered valance is hung 
on the outside along 
each side. The 
ground for this is 
gray-blue cloth. It 
with 
three repeats of a spray, 
the outline design of 
which is given in Fig. 68 
on the accompanying pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement. 
The embroidery is work- 
ed solidly in silks, the 


is decorated 






JACKET witu Carr 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs. 17-23. 


DecorateD Work-BaskET. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 68. 


and 18th by a picot (for a picot work 5 chain and a slip stitch on 
the first of them); repeat this 5 more times for the remaining 5 
arms of the wheel, but at each repetition connect the 14 chain to 
the picot before the last in the preceding pattern, and in the last 
repetition connect the 3d picot to the first 14 chain in the row. 
This finishes one wheel. Work all the succeeding ones in the 
same manner, but connect them to each other in the manner shown 
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in Fig. 2, which 
shows the point at 
the back of the col- 
lar in full size. 
There are 52 wheels 
in the model. Af- 
ter connecting the 
wheels, fill in the 
interstices at the 
neck by working in 
four places each 
two scallops, each 
scallop a repetition 
of the pattern in the 
wheel. Next work 
2 rows around the neck ; in 
the first of these work dou- 
ble crochet separated by 
chain stitches, but in the 
deep spaces between scal- 
lops substitute treble cro- 
chet for the double; in the 





EMBROIDERED VaLaNnce FoR Winpow-SiLL.—{For design see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 31.] 
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Fig. 2.—Derauw or Couiar, Fie. 1.—Fuut Size. 





Pia Woot Raciay.—Front.—[For Back, see 


Fig. 1, on Double Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. LX., Figs, 39-44 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Irish Lace Cor. 
LaR.—[See Fig. 2. | 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL, Fig. 67. 


2d row work a single on every stitch, 
but separate every 4th and 5th by a 
picot; to these picots connect the 
standing collar, which is composed of 
a row of 14 wheels. 


Embroidered Valance for Win- 
dow-Sill. 

Tue interlaced scroll design shown 
in our illustration is also suitable for 
a mantel, or any other horizontal hang- 
ing. The ground upon which it is 
worked is éeru Aida canvas that has 
threads of gilt interwoven. The full- 
sized outline design for the embroidery 
is given in Fig. 31 on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement. The scrolls are worked 
in blended shades of terra-cotta, olive, 
and Gobelin blue tapestry wool, darn- 
ed with gold thread, and all the edges 
are outlined with gold soutache an 
eighth of an inch wide, which is sewed 
down with regular stitches of brown 
silk. The work is done in long hori- 
zontal darning stitches with a double 
thread of wool, each stitch taken over 
six double threads of canvas, the 
stitches of each succeeding row start- 
ing from the middle of those in the row 
below, with one mesh of the canvas 
separating them. These stitches are 
then darned up and down at right an- 
gles with gold thread, after which the 
entire design is outlined in soutache. 
The edges of the valance are finished 
with thick cord. The fringe is com- 
posed of strands which are crocheted 
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with Smyrna wool, and each finished at the end with a 
ball tassel. The top of the sill in the illustration is 
cushioned with India red frieze, and a hanging of the 
same fabric is below. 











THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
KINDERGARTENS. 
A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH. 


FPNHE adoption in January, 1887, of the free kinder- 
gartens of the city of Philadelphia by the Board of 
Public Education has drawn the attention of a wider 
public to work that for years past had been quietly grow- 
ing in a semi-private character. The action of the Board, 
unanimous, without debate, was a surprise even to those 
who were most 
hopeful for the 
passing of such a 
measure, notwith- 
standing the fact 
that for some 
months back the 
advisability of such 
a course had sug- 
gested itself to 
many. For some 
years the city trea- 
sury had been main- 
taining in part, 
through the medi- 
um of a private so- 
ciety, these free 
kindergartens. The 
public - school Sys- 
tem, embracing its 
primary, 
ary, and grammar 
grades, its high 
and normal schools, 
its industrial art, 
manual training, 
and sewing depart- 
ments, necded to be 
fully rounded by the 
kindergarten. In 
July, 1886, the vote 
was carried by the 
Board that, granted 
money from city 
councils, the kin 
dergarten should be 
incorporated as a 
part of the public- 
school system in 
January of the ensuing year. In December, 1886, the sum of fif 
teen thousand dollars was granted for this purpose, and the free 
kindergartens, with their enrolment of one thousand children, 
were formally transferred from the Sub-Primary School Society to 
the Board of Education. 2 i 
Two months after transformation of th 
“free” to “public,” I find myself list 
ducted monologue from the lips of an intelli 
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Fig. 2.—Piain anp Srrirep Woon 
Costume.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For diagram and description see 
Supplement. 


kindergartens from 
to an earnestly con- 
vent, thoughtful wo- | 
man, on the possible disadvantages of, kindergarten training for | 
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Arnon ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 29. 


children. I listen only. My argument, an objective one, lies in 
reserve. My friend has read much for and against this question, 
but actual kindergarten work she had never seen. 

“Will you come with me and judge for yourself?” I asked, 
finally. 

“With all my heart,” is the prompt reply. 

So the morrow, a bright March morning, blue-skied, clear, windy, 
finds us inside of a large, cheerful, many-windowed room, too early 
for the morning’s work, but not too soon to find the kindergartners 
there before us, white-aproned, simply dressed, one busy in pre- 
paring the clay for the morning’s “ occupation,” the other setting 
i mysterious circle of small chairs in the centre of the room for 
the accommodation of half a hundred little ones. A laughing 
promise, after the introduction of my friend, that I will do the 
honors of the morning, in order to leave the work uninterrupted, 
sets the kindergartners free to continue their preparation, and us 

to a strolling examination of the room. A delightful room, 

truly; a room in which children may well be happy; a room 

to play in and to work in, with light and warmth in plenty, 

and wide windows full of plants; with walls ornamented with 

work of the children’s own skilful fingers, tastefully chosen 

in color and design; with great branches of evergreen laden 

with birds’-nests, little and big. It is charming, and my friend 

is charmed, as she cannot help but be. Low along the walls 

run the black-boards, within easy reach of small fingers. 

Those to the left of the room are innocent of chalk; those 

to the right hold a series of four sketches in free-lhand draw- 

ing, representing the ploughing ofa field, the sowing of the 

seed, the harvest, and the flour-mill. These, I explain, ave the 
work of the teacher, either as illustrations to a story, or to 
help the children to clearer, more lasting impressions of song, 
game, or morning talk. On either side of the room stands 
an open square formed of three long, low tables, whose light- 





Coat ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years oLp.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 7 on Double Page. | 
For pattern and description see Supplemeut, No. X., Figs. 45-52. 


wood surfaces are covered by a net-work of lines making 
one-inch squares, A round table against the wall holds a low 
dish of trailing greens, and the red half-globes of the gerani- 
um. A piano—an unusual but much-needed property in our 
kindergartens—cuts off one corner. 

We turn at the sound of a quiet little voice that bids us 
“‘good-morning”—the first comer, as she proudly informs 
both kindergartners, and anxious to help in the distribution 
of the day’s “gift.” The first by a very few minutes only, 
however, for now the children begin to flock in, bright-faced, 
eager, clean, with a cheerful greeting apiece for kindergart- 
ners and visitors, bravely, shyly, modestly, doubtfully spoken, 
but all with a glance right into the face, and a charming 
childish courtesy. “ Hats off in the room and before ladies,” 
is the wordless ery of the action of the little fellows, “some 


ig. 1.—Puain anp Srrivkp Woot Cosrume.—Fronr.—[See Fig. 2.]. of whom surely cannot have seen four summers !” says my 


For diagram and description see Supplement. 


friend in questioning exclamation. 





“The limits of admission are at present from three 
vears to six,” I reply. “Later the minimum may prob- 
ably be set at four years by the action of the Board.” 

Meanwhile the chairs are filling rapidly. A low busy 
tum of talk pervades the room. There is an air of 
friendliness, of alertness and animation, in kindergart- 
ners and children, that my friend remarks as affording 
so strong a contrast to the average public-school room. 
Suddenly a silence. One of the kindergartners, who has 
taken her place in the ring, speaks softly, with a quiet 








decision in her voice that commands attention, with a 
sympathetic thrill that brightens the eyes of the listen- 
ing little ones, 

“* Good-morning, As the answering chorus 
I saw something pretty out- 
of-doors to-day, something yellow, and warm, and bright.” 

“A little chicken!” shouts a five-year-old, promptly, 
jumping to conelu- 
sions 

“Not the thing 
I mean,” replies 
Miss ——, with a 


children,” 
dies away she announces, “ 


smile so encoura- 
fas tomakethe 
we almost a 
iccess, “ Yellow, 
and warm, and 
bright; and it fol- 
lowed me right into 
the room.” <A puz- 
zled silence ensues 








on this statement. 
A knowing smile 
dawns slowly in 
S¢ me of the eyes as 
Miss —— hints, “It 
l the plants to 





crow,” an 1 spreads 
to all the little 
faces as she adds, 
finally, “and it 
comes from the 
skies.” 

“The sun !”” 
“The sunshine!” 
“There it is on the 
floor!’ “It’s mak- 
ing Jennie’s hair 
all shiny!” The 
remarks are many 
and triumphant. 

“Do let us sing 
good-morning to 
the pretty sunshine, 





Srrirep Woon Costume.—Back 
[For Front, see Front Page. ] 


For pattern and « ption see Sup- 


plement, No. XL, Fi 





Miss ——,” pleads 
one dear little girl. So sing it they do, as though they love it, with 
subdued, pure voices, and a thorough appreciation of the swing and 


rhythm of the pretty song. Then follows a talk about the weather, 
about the wind that is holding high carnival among the trees out- 
side, and a little song, with action by the « ildren, who stand to 
represent the trees, and the aving and tossing of their bare 
branches. Close observers these little children are, and they talk 
of what they know A word about the month of winds leads natu- 
rally to a chat about wheat-planting, that is keeping the farmers 
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PLamn AND VELVET-BARRED Woor CosTUMB. 
For description see Supplement. 
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busy just now. Ah! here come in the black- 
board drawings surely! A large box of earth is 
carried into the ring, and each child plants a 
grain or two with eager interest. 

Quiet for a moment, and the singing of a spring 
hymn earnestly and softly. A chord on the piano 
brings the children to their feet. A brisk march 
following sends the younger ones to the right, 
the older ones to the left, in a quickstep around 
the room and to their seats at the tables, which 
four little helpers have been busily arranging. 
At the back edge of the left-hand tables, oppo- 
site each chair, stands a wooden cubical box with 
sliding lid, of which the children speak familiarly 
as the “fourth gift.” A short verse contains the 
signal for opening this, which is done with sur- 
prising deftness, disclosing the contents—a wood- 
en cube cut through to form eight oblong blocks. 
We leave the kindergartner in the midst of sim- 
ple directions for building, interest and action 
held together by the slightest thread of narrative 
illustrative of the forms growing under busy fin- 
gers. At the other side of the room each little 
one is choosing his favorite ball from a basket 
that is going the rounds. 

“ Red, yellow, blue. Why those colors only?” 

* Probably this younger class of children know 
only the first colors. This that we call the ‘ first 
gift’? has other worsted balls (each with a string 
attached), green, orange, and purple; but the 
kindergartner’s aim is to make impressions, not 
many, but deep, and until the children know the 
first colors perfectly, the secondary balls are kept 
out of sight to avoid confusion.” 

During our moment’s aside the children have 
been exercising their imaginations to the extent 
of conjuring their balls into flowers, a red rose, a 
vellow buttercup, a blue forget-me-not, until each 
table blooms, a new-sprung flower crop. Holding 
them by the strings close to the balls, the little 
class begin a flower song, accompanying the words 
with a gently swaying motion of the hand. 

We leave the small gardeners singing merrily 
of rain upon the flowers, and cross to the older 
children. Following the leading idea of the day, 
each has been building a fence of oblong blocks, 
Jaid with precision, enclosing a field in which the 
farmer may sow his grain. Attention is here 
drawn by one child to the sketch upon the board, 
upon which the little critics pronounce judgment 
of “ good” by their very evident satisfied interest 
in every detail. 

“You may make what you please now, chil- 
dren,” comes the quietly spoken permission. 

There is a moment's thought before the fences 
are lifted block from block, to be turned to other 
account, 

“Each child decides upon his next form before 
destroying his first work,” I answer to my friend’s 
questioning glance. 

The results are curious: a barn for the farm- 
er’s grain, a house for the farmer himself, a wheel 
to be turned by the wind, a trough for the water 
that is drunk by the horse that drags the plough 
that furrows the field of the farmer. Each child 
tells, in well-chosen, simple words, what object he 
intends to represent. He knows quite well what 
he wishes to build, although our realization of it 
sometimes proves a severe strain upon the imagi- 
nation. A quick turn of one or two blocks changes 
one object into another, and that again into an- 
other, in a fashion that is beautiful in its order 
and exactness. The little inventors rebuild their 
cubes, the piano sounds the signal to both classes 
to arise, and the children are ready for games. 

Willie chooses the first game. With a grace- 
ful little bow to the child of his choice, he cross- 
es his hands, and clasping those of his partner, 
skips down the room, through the circle that has 
parted to let him pass, while following closely in 
his wake dance a dozen other couples to the tune 
of a merry skipping song. The singing stops, 
each child bows his partner to her place, and the 
circle stands ready for another game. 

“ Bean bags!” announces the kindergartner. 

This is evidently a favorite, for it is greeted 
with broad smiles and a general clapping of 
hands. The circle resolves itself into two facing 
lines, forming a lane down the long room. Rap- 
idly a bean bag is handed to each child along one 
line. “Those will win who think how far to 
throw; use the arm well and the eyes,” is the 
warning given, and the tossing begins. Very 
gracefully are the heavy bags swung “ forward 
and back, forward and back,” as the kindergart- 
ners sing, with many a drop and much laughter, 
but with no confusion, no disorder. A five min- 
utes’ merry exercise, ending promptly at the 
signal. 

“I think we might have the farmer now,” sng- 
gests one. And lo! they are farmers, with bags 
under the Jeft arm, and a wide free sweep of the 
right as they scatter the seed with a firm hand. 

“Td be a farmer, happy indeed ; 
Left and right I'd sow my seed,” 
sing the little sowers. Then a ring forms again, 
and “ busy children” are 
“Planting the corn and potatoes; 
Helping to scatter the seed.” 

‘A brisk march back to the seats. By this time 
exhausted energy demands quieter work. A soft 
song is sung while waiting for the pretty red 
doilies to be laid for lunch, A distribution of 
the baskets follows; for the children bring their 
own lunch, if it be only a piece of bread. Heads 
are bowed silently, a pause, then quietly the little 
baskets are opened and the lunch spread out. 
My friend expresses surprise at the generosity of 
these children, many of whom are poor, and hav- 
ing seldom a superfluity even of food. There is 
so little of that spirit of exchange of good things ; 
the more fortunate give to those who have no- 
thing. We, as visitors, are overwhelmed with at- 
tentions, which we accept in the spirit of the 
courtesy that extends them, although—be it not 
shouted from the house-tops!—we convey our 
gifts unnoticed to the baskets that are emptied. 
With great care the crumbs are swept up by a 








large brush and a small child, “for the little 
birds,” she explains, with wide-eyed wonder at 
the ignorance betrayed by our question, Then 
follows a five minutes’ free play, in which one of 
the kindergartners is as young a child as the 
youngest of her charges, as she skips with them, 
plays “tag” with them, and keeps observant eyes 
upon them all, The assistant kindergartner, with 
several little helpers, is meanwhile setting the 
room to rights. Clay !—a big, soft, well-kneaded 
piece to each child in the right-hand class, One 
or two chubby fingers reach forth and bury them- 
selves to the dimples in its yielding depths, then 
mindful of the veto upon touching just yet, draw 
themselves back with an air of determined resig- 
nation, and wait. As the clay song rings out joy- 
fully, we leave them making bails to be turned 
into apples with “real” stems, kept by the kin- 
dergartner from lunches back. Strong little 
hands and dexterous are growing with the forms 
they mould—the ability to make as well as to 
think. 

Before the long low black-boards to the left 
stand a dozen children, each with crayon in hand, 
and facing the kindergartner, who holds by the 
string a ball of the first gift. She raises it 
high that all may see, then says clearly, “ Draw 
the ball and string just as you see it.” Each 
takes a look, turns, and goes to work with a 
will. Many orders of will we notice: the reck- 
Jess, shown in the dash made for the circle; the 
cautious; slow, careful, thoughtful; the unde- 
cided, with uneven, changeful sweep; the impa- 
tient, with hasty hand; the free use of the buard- 
rubber. But what do the children see? Not 
what they draw, surely; for look! one * ball” has 
corners four, the remembered face of the cube. 
Two of the represented strings run from the right 
side of fairly good circles; one from the left; 
several hang from the corner curve; others start 
from the centre of the circumference; a very few 
are almost right in shape, size, and relative posi- 
tion of the string to the ball. The kindergartner 
makes no spoken comment as she carefully notes 
the characteristics of each. With the other half 
of tlre class, who have been busy meanwhile with 
white sewing cards aud pretty worsted, she re- 
peats the drawing lesson, while the first set be- 
gin to sew. The average results on the board 
are the same with these children as with the 
others. 

“Can it be that they do not see, or is it merely 
inability to reproduce ?” 

“Tuability to reproduce,” I should say, in the 
case of imperfections in the circle, with the ex- 
ception of the rounds that are drawn square. 
The misrepresented direction of the string is 
probably due to incorrect perception or imper- 
fect conception ; sometimes possibly to thought- 
lessness. This method of ascertaining what chil- 
dren see was introduced not long since by Mrs. 
Mary Hicks, of Boston, who has given the ques- 
tion close aud intelligent attention. Mrs. Hicks 
found—and we find after her—that children at 
first draw what they remember, not what they 
see. The squares, as the remembered faces of a 
cube, is an example. This method of training of 
the eye as supplementary to the training of the 
hand is now universally used in the free kinder- 
gartens of Boston; not so widely yet, I regret to 
say, in our own public kindergartens, 

Unconsciously, a child begins below his breath 
to hum a sewing song; very softly the kinder- 
gartner joins, then another voice, and another, 
until singing and working, with throats and fingers 
busy, the children close the period with music. 
The cards are neatly laid away, the little ones of 
both classes arise and form a ring for farewell 
games and songs. This half-hour brings with it 
a choice of games that are quiet, with but little 
action, aud with dreamy rhythm. The small hands 
fold one over the other, then, as the song pro- 
gresses, the fingers spread and widen with an 
outward motion. 

“In the garden, planted deep, 
Little seeds are growing ; 
Soon above the ground they peep,” 


say voices and active fingers, 
“Tiny leaflets showing.” 


And so on until the bud-like hands burst into 
full flower. The Protean fingers interlace and 
quickly hollow into tiny soft pink cradles, that 
sway to and fro with a sleepy swing as the wind 
rocks “the baby in the tree-top.” A song of greet- 
ing to the “windy month of March,” and then 
farewell, sung with a vim. Decidedly here are 
children that are not glad “school’s dismissed.” 
A busy fifteen minutes for the kindergartner, ty- 
ing hoods, buttoning coats, wrapping the little 
figures snugly in from the cold. The larger chil- 
dren, and the older sisters and brothers who have 
come in from the primary divisions to take home 
the little ones, proudly help to shorten the labor. 
A last good-by all around to the kindergartners, 
one, more timid, to the visitors (we note the pret- 
ty host and hostess attitude toward us in all they 
do), and the room isempty. My friend who“ didn’t 
believe in kindergarten” gives a long sigh, and 
is sorry it is over. 

We stay long enough to see the books of the 
children’s work, simple enough, but every bit of 
it their own, from the first stitch or fold to the 
pasting in, honestly done and carefully. Lazy 
books and industrious books, books of half a 
dozen pages and books of twenty, accurate records 
of individual progress. 

“When a child leaves the kindergarten he 
takes his collected work with him,” explains 
Miss ——. The parents prize these books, and 
are proud of them. 

“ Your hours are from nine to twelve, a morn- 
ing session only ?” asks my friend. 

“ The children’s hours are from nine to twelve,” 
corrects Miss ——-. ‘“ We kindergartners hardly 
feel that we can say ‘from this hour to this we 
work,’ A part of each day’s work requires ear- 
ly morning preparation, a part holds us here, as 
a regular thing, until one in the afternoon. One 





day’s programme is made in the afternoon or 
evening of the day before. Do come again”—as 
we hold out a farewell hand after our few words 
of thanks. “We are always glad that visitors 
care to see our work.” 

My friend is silent as we step into the street 
again, but very thoughtful. I too am silent, 
waiting for her to speak. Finally she confesses : 

“T believe the kindergarten lies at the founda- 
tion of all education. Your argument has proved 
a strong one. It is all so simple, so natural. My 
thought of kindergarten has been of a mysterious 
something shut out from the ken of us ordinary 
mortals, a forcing-house for the little brains, and 
total neglect of the bodies. If to-day’s experi- 
ence has been a fair interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the kindergarten, it seems to me nothing 
else than—what shall I say ?—habit-training, 
character-building, a natural all-round develop- 
ment of all that is best in the child. I must 
think about it. Do not talk to me just now, 
please !” she begs, in earnest jest, and so we part. 

Constance MACKENZIE. 


KATHARINE REGINA. 


Avtuor or “Art Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” 
“Tur Wortp Went Very Wet Ten,” 
“Tur Cuarcain or Tuk Feet,” ero. 





CHAPTER I. 
“THE CUP.” 


NE of the most delightful things that can 
possibly happen to an engaged couple, es- 
pecially when they are just about to carry on that 
engagement to its legitimate end, is the acquisi- 
tion, by gift or by inheritance, by chance or luck 
or windfall, of a house, a good house, in a good 
situation, solidly furnished; every young woman 
of judgment much prefers solidity to wsthetics. 
Unfortunately these windfalls occur too seldom: 
the rich cousin does not always die intestate 
just when it would be most convenient; the long 
jost and benevolent uncle does not always turn up 
at the right moment; the miserly guardian does 
not always, just when it would be most useful, 
prove to be an old man of the largest heart and 
the most unselfish generosity ; and in these days 
of general depression nobody has anything to give 
away except farms, which are no longer of any 
use. For these reasons most of us have to begin 
our married course with the suburban villa of 
unstable equilibrium and uncertain drains, and 
to furnish it as best we may, bit by bit, or on the 
three years’ system. 

Imagine then, if you can, the unbounded satis- 
faction with which Katharine received the intelli- 
gence that her lover’s uncle—his uncle Joseph— 
whom she had never seen, for whose decease she 
had not shed a single tear, and who was angry with 
Tom for not following his own profession, had 
actually bequeathed to him absolutely the whole 
of his estate, including, with all kinds of real 
and personal property, a beautiful great house, 
completely furnished, in Russell Square, on the 
east side, where they have long gardens, and 
where the sun shines full upon the drawing- 
rooms in the afternoon. Besides the house, there 
were lands and freeholds, railway shares, gas and 
water shares, trams, money in funds, money on 
mortgage—why, there was enough, it was cer- 
tain, to make up more than a thousand pounds 
a year. What happiness! More than a thou- 
sand pounds a year of additional income to a 
couple who were going to marry on about five 
hundred! And a big house solidly furnished in 
Russell Square! People turn up their aristocrat- 
ic noses at Russell Square, but there are nowhere 
more comfortable houses, and there is nowhere a 
more central situation. A truly wonderful piece 
of good fortune! To be sure, Uncle Joseph had 
only two nephews, and therefore he might have 
been expected to leave something to Tom. But 
then Uncle Joseph had never expressed any in- 
tention of dying. And, again, Tom had offended 
him because he would become a journalist, and 
his uncle could not understand how any young 
man who respected himself could follow a pro- 
fession in which there was no money to be made 
and no prizes to be won except the editorship of 
a paper. Now the other nephew, on his part, in 
order to please his uncle, had become a solicitor, 
and was now in practice. But then the world 
had never learned that this other nephew, who 
was never seen at his uncle’s house, by long-con- 
tinued courses, having a fine bold nature, free 
from the restraints of prejudice, had estranged 
his uncle far more than Tom. And now Tom 
had all, and the other—his name was James Han- 
aper Rolfe—had none. Tom had all! In think- 
ing of this wonderful dispensation, Katharine was 
fain to sigh, so happy she was, and to say: “ Poor 
dear Uncle Joseph! To think, Tom, that he has 
now gone to a world where a word of gratitude 
will never reach him! And yet what a fine 
clear insight into character Uncle Joseph must 
have possessed to recognize the splendid abilities 
and the genius of his nephew—you, Tom. Poor 
dear Un-cle Jo-seph !” 

No one, certainly, ought to be judged merely 
by what men say of him. People had been ac- 
customed to say hard things of Uncle Joseph. 
They called him miser and curmudgeon—I won- 
der how a man feels who knows that he is called 
a curmudgeon (curmudgeon, derived from cur, an 
inferior species of dog, and mudgeon, from the 
Anglo-Saxon mudge, the meaning of which I have 
forgotten). Does that man grind his teeth? 
Perhaps, dear reader, in spite of your benevolent 
heart, they call you a curmudgeon. Do you feel 
badly about it? People said, moreover, that Un- 
cle Joseph was ill-tempered and bearish, because 
he had grown old and had outlived his clients 
and had lost some of his money. That was what 
they said. And yet here he was in the very no- 





blest manner forgiving Tom for going his own 
way, making a will entirely in his favor, and re- 
tiring to a better world just when his absence 
would produce the most beneficial result possi- 
ble! Good, maligned Uncle Joseph! 

Really, when one comes to think, it was a kind 
of happiness quite out of the common—a lot 
which would incline one to believe in the favor- 
itism of Fortune; but then Dame Fortune’s gifts 
are always like the Most Noble Order of the Gar- 
ter, wholly unconnected with any confounded 
merit. As for Tom himself, he was twenty- 
seven, an age when one is still in the promising 
stage, but 18 certainly working steadily in the 
direction of his career; he was engaged to the 
sweetest girl in the world—he acknowledged 
that himself, so that it must be true; and other 
girls hadn’t even a chance of disputing the asser- 
tion, because they did not know Katharine, who 
was not, as you shall learn, in Society; he had a 
profession which he loved, and he cherished ain- 
bitions which made his heart glow whenever he 
thought of them; and now he was actually going 
to get a thousand pounds a year, with nothing to 
do for it, and a beautiful great house to live in! 
Pure favoritism, my brother. He didn’t deserve 
it at all. Katharine did, no doubt, because she 
was so very sweet. 

Think of the gratitude which one ought to feel 
for an uncle who has been so thoughtful as to ac- 
quire all this money for one! who has gone on 
slowly and peacefully, giving his whole life to 
this single object, buying a substantial house, 
furnishing it solidly, so that the things would 
last a dozen generations, investing the money, as 
it came in, wisely and safely ; and finally, without 
the least hint beforehand of any such intention, 
80 as not to raise hopes or to create impatience, 
at the very nick of time, the exact moment when 
the act would be most graceful, most useful, and 
most deeply appreciated, to retire from business, 
and, as the American humorist feelingly says, 
“to send in his checks,” leaving everything to 
his nephew, I declare that the very thought of 
such a career, so unselfish, so disinterested, so 
wholly devoted to amassing wealth for another 
to enjoy, fills me with humility as well as admi- 
ration. For my own part, I confess that I could 
never rise to such a level of pure unselfishness. 
Much as I may love my own nephews, there is 
not one among them all for whose dear sake I 
should be contented to live the life of Uncle Jo- 
seph, to grub and to grab, to snatch and to save, 
to toil and to moil, to incur the reproaches of 
hardness and of meanness, in order that my dear- 
est nephew might sit down and fold his bands. 
No, I could not doit, Uncle Joseph will, no doubt, 
receive in another world the reward due to a life 
so unselfish and to labor so altruistic. 

“What have I done, Katharine,” asked Tom, 
“that my uncle should Jeave me all his money ? 
He has another nephew; he never seemed par- 
ticularly fond of me; he never forgave me for 
refusing to be articled to him; I only saw him 
two or three times a year; and yet he gives it all 
to me, and none to Jem at all.” 

“Tom,” said Katharine, “your uncle knew 
which of his family would make the best use of 
the fortune. You are going to be a great writer, 
and now you can work at your leisure, and give 
the world your very best, without being forced to 
dissipate your powers in drudgery and distaste- 
ful work.” 

And yet—and yet—there does seem a suspi- 
cion of favoritism about such a wonderful stroke 
of luck. 

Consider the position with more attention to 
detail. 

Tom Addison was, as we have said, seven-and- 
twenty, and at present a journalist. As a jour- 
nalist he had not yet risen to the lofty level of 
the leader writer; but he was already known by 
the editor to have considerable descriptive power. 
He could “do” a crowd, and could seize the 
humors of the mob, and catch at passing charac- 
ter; he could talk about a boat race or an ath- 
letic event as one who has knowledge: in fact 
his own athletic record was by no means con- 
temptible, and the silver cups which he possessed 
might have been pawned for a great sum. He 
had written verses and sketches and notes of 
travel for the magazines, and he had already pub- 
lished a novel. It wasa lively work, full of clever- 
ness and sparkle, and the papers all spoke well 
of it; but when the publisher’s statement of ac- 
counts came in there appeared a loss of £86 15s. 
10d., which Tom had to pay out of his own pocket, 
and this disastrous result prejudiced him for the 
time against the art of fiction. It seemed to be 
a desirable and attractive department of the lit- 
erary profession into which none but millionaires 
should venture. 

Tom’s equipment for a literary career was more 
complete than most aspirants can show. He had 
taken a good degree in classical honors at Cam- 
bridge, and he had spent a year at Heidelberg. 
He had been called to the bar, and had read 
some law, and knew the practice of the courts; 
he had the true /itéérateur’s feeling for style; he 
had considerable experience in everything that 
belongs to sport; he was a genial kind of young 
man, who took his malt or his lemon squash at 
the Savage Club ina sociable manner. His father 
had been lieutenant-colonel in a line regiment, 
and therefore he knew barrack life and language, 
and could understand officers and could talk their 
talk, and knew the ways of soldiers, A journal- 
ist and a novelist should know every profession 
and every trade intimately. But there are few 
journalists or novelists who have at once the 
barracks and the university, the public school 
and the courts of law, German student life and 
London club-land, to work upon. With such a 


start, and by the aid of his own cleverness and 
energy, Tom was justified in aiming at the high- 
est journalistic prizes. 

And while he contemplated many years of 
drudgery before these should fall to him, behold! 
a thousand pounds a year more and a big house: 
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in houses beauty ought always to include bigness 
—there is no comfort where you cannot stretch 
your legs. A thousand pounds a year! Well, 
he could now do as he pleased. No more going 
off to “do” the Epsom crowd on Derby day; no 
more crowding on board the press boat for the 
University race; no more hanging round the of- 
fice for jobs; he could make his literary life for 
himself and bide his time. And above all, he 
could marry as soon as he pleased, and without 
anxiety. What an incomparable inheritance! No 
anxiety; Katharine’s future assured,whatever hap- 
pened to himself. And to marry at once, when it 
had seemed as if their engagement might possibly 
drag on for years. A long engagement is a hate- 
fulthing. Give me one which is brief and raptur- 
ous—so brief that when it ends with the wedding 
bells both are still mindful of the first kiss, and 
still full of the first tender thoughts and the emo- 
tions of the first confession. Tom was horribly 
in love. Katharine was the dearest of girls, and she 
had nobody in the wide world to look to but him- 
self for protection and care; and now he could 
marry her at once. No wonder if his eyes filled 
with unaccustomed tears and his heart glowed 
when he thought of his inheritance and all it 
meant! Good, worthy, excellent Uncle Joseph! 
What had he done for a nephew who for his part 
regarded him with perhaps less affection than 
was due to so near a relation! Alas! do any of 
us young men love our uncles as we should? Let 
this example be a lesson to us. 

Already Tom had heard the banns put up at 
the parish church for the first time of asking 
“if any man know just cause or impediment”— 
cause or impediment indeed! When no two 
young people ever loved each other more truly, 
aiid when they had a thousand a year and a house 
in Russell Square! Impediment? when Prov- 
idence, working through Uncle Joseph, bad ae- 
tually prepared the way, carpeted the staircase, 
so to speak, and arranged that the course of true 
love should run smoothly, sweetly, swiftly, be- 
tween the most lovely banks of honeysuckle, rose, 
and sweetbrier. Happy Tom! happy Katharine! 
They lived only to fix the day, and to buy a few 
pretty dresses, and to arrange for a simple wed- 
ding where there would be no breakfast, because 
the bride had no cousins to ask—this you will 
immediately understand—and to arrange, in def- 
erence to each other, where they would go for the 
honey-moon, Should it be Paris, with gayety and 
theatres, or should it be the sea-side, where they 
could wander hand in hand over the sands, and 
listen to the quiet waves lapping the shore, and 
watch the soft moonlight lying over the waters ? 
I think it would have been Paris, because the sea- 
son was what we humorously call early spring, 
when asparagus is exhibited in the shops, and by 
the sea-side the east wind furrows the moonlit 
waters, and causeth goose-flesh to those who wan- 
der along the sands. 

Katharine followed the romantic calling of 
daily governess. Owing to certain defects in her 
education, which had been fragmentary and sub- 
ject to interruptions, she was quite the old-fash- 
ioned daily governess, and not in the least like 
the young lady of Girton. In fact, I am afraid 
she knew nothing that a Griton girl calls know- 
ledge. She therefore gave lessons in those fam- 
ilies which cannot afford the High-School—they 
call it mixed: you may mix almost everything 
but girls—and are far, far above the Board 
school in gentility, but cannot afford the modern 
certificated governess. 

She was the daughter of a gentleman. Mr. 
Willoughby Capel never allowed the world to 
forget that he was a Gentleman: there was no 
mistake possible about the fact. Indeed, it was 
more than an accident of birth; it was a Profes- 
sion. He dressed, spoke, and played up to that 
sacred calling; he did nothing; he despised all 
men who work. I wish indeed that it were pos- 
sible to dwell upon the life of this eminent Gen- 
tleman. It must suffice, however, that he rose at 
eleven, and took his cup of tea and his finger of 
toast in his bedroom while he dressed; he per- 
formed this function slowly and thoughtfully, at- 
tired in a magnificent dressing-gown ; he sallied 
forth, when his toilette was complete, at about 
noon, and returned at midnight regularly. There 
was no concealment about his method of spend- 
ing the day: he simply went to the club. He be- 
longed to a third-rate proprietary institution 
where the members were gentlemen, like himself, 
in somewhat reduced circumstances; he took his 
dinner there, and played billiards in the after- 
noon and whist in the evening. He was not a 
hawk, though he played for money; he had no 
friends except the men at the club; no one ever 
called upon him at his lodgings, which were in 
Southampton Row, He was a curiously handsome 
man, well preserved, tall, and dignified; but for 
the crow’s-feet round his eyes he might have 
passed for forty. And who he was, what he was, 
why he was, nobody knew, not even his daughter. 
There was no difficulty about money. The week- 
ly bills were always paid, but Katharine very well 
understood that if she wanted any money for 
herself, she must get it without asking her father, 
who wanted all there was for himself. Conse- 
quently, while he took his simple dinner of a slice 
of salmon and the joint with a pint of St. Estephe 
at the club, and played his whist for shilling 
points, his daughter went out every day teaching 
the respectable Emptage family, and in the even- 
ing studied at the Birkbeck Institute, or worked 
at home, trying to fill up some of the cracks and 
gaps and holes in her education. One regrets to 
note that after her engagement to Tom there 
came a sad falling off in her thirst for know- 
ledge. History ceased to have attractions for her, 
she was no longer haunted by the Rule of Three, 
and she troubled herself no longer as to the 
boundaries of Thibet. "Tis ever thus. When 
Love the conqueror shows his rosy cheeks and 
his dimpled chin, the Muses suddenly lose their 
good looks. Itis most surprising to see the change 
which then comes over the por things. They 

















become wan and haggard ; they put on spectacles ; 
their hair falls off; they are fain to hide their once 
lovely figures with boys’ jackets or anything; 
Apollo smiles, they rush away shrieking, and no- 
body misses them. 

I declare that Katharine’s Love Story was one of 
the sweetest, most touching, and most tender of 
any that I have ever known. Reader! you can- 
not know the beautiful histories that have to re- 
main unwritten, partly because the shortness of 
the reader’s life must be considered by the au- 
thor, and partly—it is even more important—be- 
cause the shortness of his own life must be taken 
into account. This Love Story is one of the un- 
written kind. Imagine, if you can, the lonely life 
of the girl left all day long by her father, and 
think how the young man came to her with love 
in his eyes and strength in his hand. The Story 
contained all the interesting elements, including 
the First Impression, the Second Thought, the 
Dawn of Suspicion, the Growth of Knowledge, the 
Siege of the Heart and its Successful Storm—in 
a word, all the places laid down upon the Carte 
du Tendre, together with some not to be found in 
that document, such as Joy and Wonder, Pride 
and Humility, Self-Importance, Dignity, and Per- 
sonal Responsibility. How can man or woman 
grow to completeness without the help of each 
other? And, oh! the divine mystery of the 
pure selfishness of the pair who love! Do you 
think that Adam and Eve ever worried their 
heads, in the plenitude of their happiness, as to 
what might be going on beyond the hedge? Nev- 
er, I am sure, till they came to live on that side, 
and became personally interested in keeping out 
of the way of the lion and the tiger, and were ad- 
monished by the example of the bunny to avoid 
the rattlesnake and the alligator. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Willoughby Capel, when Tom 
sought his consent, “as my daughter has no for- 
tune, I have no right to object, though I should 
have preferred for my son-in-law, I confess, an 
Independent Gentleman, such as myself, or at 
least one who was making a livelihood by a ree- 
ognized profession, such as the Bar or the Church. 
Lam glad, however, to think that when Lam gone 
my child will be in good hands.” 

He said “when | am gone” with conventional 
solemnity, having no desire to go or any expecta- 
tion of going. The verb to go, used in this sense, 
is not disagreeable, because a personal applica- 
tion is never made. Yet Mr. Willoughby Capel 
had to go—only a fortnight later he had to go in 
the most unexpected manner. In fact, he was 
called upon to depart on the lonely journey with- 
out any warning at all. It seemed that he had 
heart-disease, and he fell down dead in his room. 

Katharine thus became an orphan. She was also 
a distinguished and exceptional orphan, because, 
so far as she knew, she had not one single rela- 
tion in the whole world, Uncles and aunts and 
cousins she must have had somewhere, but she 
knew nothing of them. She had understood when 
quite a child that she was never to ask her father 
about her family. Some thereare who would cheer- 
fully surrender all their cousins, Katharine, who 
never had any, did not greatly deplore their loss ; 
but at this juncture even Tom could not replace 
the lost cousins, because Tom, you see, knew no 
more than herself about her father’s property, and 
there was not a scrap of paper to show what this 
was, where situated, or whence derived. 

It really was a strange thing; nota single scrap 
of paper with so much as a note to show who were 
the deceased gentleman’s lawyers; not a line to 
tell who were his people ; in fact, not a word about 
himself, or his income, or anything. We speak 
familiarly of a man’s desk, of his diaries, of his 
“ papers” —everybody is supposed to be possessed 
of these things. Well, the late Mr. Willoughby 
Capel had nothing. In his chest of drawers were 
his clothes, and these, so far as could be gather- 
ed, constituted the whole of his property, except 
the sum of thirty pounds in gold. This man had 
lived for fifty-five years in the world, and he went 
out of it leaving nothing behind him but five or 
six suits of clothes. Could these be held up as 
the record of a useful life? Were these all he 
had to show for good works? Perhaps they might 
pass, because good works, we have been told, are 
but rags. 

“ Katharine,” said Tom, for the twentieth time, 
“this is wonderful. Do you know anything ?”’ 

“Nothing, Tom. Once he told me that my 
second name belonged to several of the women 
of my family; and that is all [ ever heard about 
my family.” 

“ Katharine Regina. It isn’t much to go upon, 
is it?” 

Tom put an advertisement in the papers call- 
ing on the relations of Willoughby Capel, de- 
ceased, to communicate with the advertiser. No- 
body responded. Then he thought that perhaps 
some business letter might arrive which would give 
them the information wanted. But none came. 

When a man like Mr. Willoughby Capel, of 
good manners, evidently born and bred among 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, separates himself 
from his fellows and lives in obscurity and main- 
tains silence about his antecedents, there is one 
conclusion which it is impossible to avoid. Tom, 
the most charitable of mankind, was fain to draw 
that conclusion. He made no more inquiries. 
And Katharine, just to tide over the time until 
her marriage, went to live at a certain institution 
or home for ladies who have to maintain them- 
selves. It was only a temporary refuge, and in 
her hghtness of heart and the selfishness of her 
happiness she laughed at it, and called it the 
House Beautiful, or the Earthly Paradise, or 
Lucky Lodge, seeing at first only the outside of 
things, and as yet being ignorant of the things 
that lay hidden beneath that ridiculous outside. 

And then the Inheritance fell in. Ob! brave 
Uncle Joseph! And very soon the lessons would 
be given up, and the House Beautiful would be 
exchanged for the House in Russell Square. 

Yes, the Inheritance fell in. Oh! good Uncle 
Joseph! And for a week there was happiness 








inexpressible. The Cup was at the Lip; and then 
—then— 
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CHAPTER IL. 
“AND THE LIP.” 


ALL things are transitory, but man—who has 
been much humored—has grown to expect a cer- 
tain length of rope. Therefore an Inheritance 
which only lasts a week, and then, before one has 
had time to draw a single check, vanishes away 
into the Ewigkeit, is not even respectably transi- 
tory; it is ridiculous; the poet, who must have a 
certain time over which to spread himself, would 
refuse so absurd a subject. An inheritance of 
a week, without touching a single guinea’s worth 
of it, is as foolish as the imaginary winning of a 
great prize in a lottery. Pleasures of the imagi- 
nation for a week ; plans and schemes and vague 
rainbow-tinted phantoms of future joys for seven 
days; and then—nothing—nothing at all. 

The lovers sat hand in hand, just a week after 
coming into their inheritance, upon the stairs of 
the great empty house in Russell Square. No 
one else was in the house except the care-taker, 
one of those old ladies who are not in the least 
afraid of loneliness and ghosts, and are only truly 
happy when they have got a fine roomy basement, 
with a scullery, a coal cellar, and two large kitch- 
ens all to themselves, and a great empty house 
over their heads. The furniture may crack all 
over that house, and the stairs may creak after 
dark; there may be clanking chains, groans, 
shrieks, sobbings, wails, and trampling feet at 
midnight; there may be shadowy sheeted figures 
in the empty rooms at twilight; the care-taker is 
not in the least concerned: these things, with the 
house and the furniture, are the property of the 
landlord; she is there to look after them, ghosts 
andall. At night she sleeps, and all day long she 
makes tea. Nobody ever saw a care-taker yet 
who was not making tea. The invisible care- 
taker, therefore, remained in the basement be- 
low making tea while Tom and Katharine sat 
upon the stairs. They might have sat on the 
drawing-room sofas or in the library easy-chairs 
had they chosen, but they preferred the stairs, 
perhaps on account of the novelty. Itis only at 
an evening party, as a rule, that young people get 
the chance of sitting on the stairs, 

“Ts it really and truly all gone?” asked Kath- 
arine, presently. 

“It is all gone, dear, vanished away, just as if 
it had never existed; in fact, it never did exist. 
But there can be no doubt about it. Our grand 
fortune was just dangled before us for one week, 
and then it was snatched away. In cherry bob 
it was always thought mean for the bobster not 
to let the bobber have the cherry.” 

“Oh, Tom, it is wonderful !”’ 

“It is indeed. I think of it with awe. Some 
wonderful things are also disgusting, Katharine. 
Nobody ever heard of a more wonderful thing or 
a more disgusting. If it is any comfort to us, let 
us Say it over and over again. Truly wonderful. 
Providential. Quite. A dispensation. An over- 
ruling, an—” 

“Don’t, Tom. It will not mend matters to 
talk bitterly and sarcastically.” 

“ All right, Katharine dear. Let us pretend 
that we like the new arrangement better than 
the old.” 

“No, no. But tell me more, Tom. 
you find it out ?” 

“Tt was found out for me. You see, Katha- 
rine, I’ve got one first cousin on my uncle’s side. 
He is a solicitor, which ought to have pleased the 
old man; but he is also fond of sport, and billiards, 
and so forth. Jem Rolfe is his name. I knew 
he would be awfully savage at being left out of 
the will, and I thought to make it up a bit to 
him; and I hadn’t got any solicitor of my own, 
and so I thought I would keep the thing in the 
family, and I asked him to take charge of my af- 
fairs for me, and wind up things, as they say. 
Jem isn’t a bad sort of fellow. He doesn’t bear 
malice against me, and he took over the job 
and went through the papers. First he began 
firing notes at me every other hour, telling me 
what he had discovered—good investments here 
and bad investments there. In short, he found 
out what the estate means, and where it is invest- 
ed, and all about it—details which did not con- 
cern me in the least. The notes are all part of 
the business, I suppose, and will appear on the 
bill of costs. However, the notes contained no- 
thing that would arouse any kind of suspicion, 
and I began to think we were going to be rich 
bevond the dreams of avarice, as Dr. Johnson 
said. And then there came a check—there al- 
ways is a check.” 

‘* Well, Tom ?” for he stopped, though it was 
some comfort for him to feel that he was tell- 
ing the story in a good descriptive style which 
would have done credit to the paper. “ What 
was the check ?” 

“You don’t know Jem, His style is rather 
sporting. But of course, being a lawyer, he 
knows what he is about. Two days ago he sent 
a letter, begging me to call upon him. And then 
he staggered me by telling me that there was a 
charge on my uncle’s estate of certain trust mon- 
ey, amounting, with accumulations, to twenty 
thousand pounds. It was originally £12,000, out 
of which an annuity of £300 had been paid, and 
the rest was to accumulate for the annuitant’s 
heirs in some way, My cousin remembered this 
annuitant when he was articled to my uncle. So 
that our inheritance was twenty thousand less 
than it seemed to be. That’s a pretty big cantel 
to be cut off. But worse remained. For Jem 
went on to tell me that, considering the depreci- 
ation of certain stocks and the losses my uncle 
had incurred in his investments, he did not think 
there would be much left when that trust money 
was set aside, First he said ‘not much’; that 
was to let me down easy. He then told me that 
there would be nothing at all left—nothing at 
all—when this liability was discharged.” 
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“Oh! Who are the people who are going to 
get the twenty thousand pounds »” 

“T don’t know. That is Jem’s business, not 
mine. I have washed my hands of the whole 
thing, and he has undertaken to carry it through, 
and get his costs out of the estate. So that, after 
all, the nephew who is to benefit by my uncle's 
will is the one he wished to keep out. As for 
the heirs, when twenty thousand pounds are wait- 
ing for them, they will not be slow to turn up 

Katharine sighed. “Is that all, Tom?” 

“That is all, my dear. It couldn’t be muctt 
more, because the part cannot be greater than 
the whole.” 

Katharine laughed this time, not a merry, noisy 
laugh, but a low, cheerful langh peculiar to Wo- 
man the Consoler, ke pt for occasions when heavy 
moods and disappointment and bitter words in 
Man have to be exorcised, 

“Tom, it is like the splendid dream of the man 


with the basket full of eggs. Our castle is shat 


tered.” 

“My dear”—Tom looked into the gray eyes so 
full of courage and of faith which met his gaze 
—‘* my dear” (here he kissed her), “it is for your 


sake that I lament it most. You were going to 
be so happy, with nothing to do and nothing to 
worry you. The life of comfort was to be yours, 
Doesn't every woman desire the life of comfort 
above all things? Now we must go on with our 
work again, no better off than our neighbors, just 
as poor and just as struggling.” 

“Why should we grumble at that, Tom ?”’ 

“And we must put off our marriage, Kath- 
arine.” 

“Yes, Tom; but then we never hoped to be 
married so soon, did we?” 

“And you will have to continue your horrible 
lessons.” 

“Oh, Tom, don’t trouble about that! So long 
as I have you I am happy; and remember, we 
have had a whole week of pure happiness, think- 
ing we were lifted high above the common lot. 
And now it is all over, and we are not a bit worse 
off than we were before.” 

“When Christopher Sly, Katharine, was taken 
back to the road-side, he was never so happy 
again for thinking of the wonderful dream he 
had. ‘To be sure, Christopher was an uneducated 
kind of person. Fortunately none of the fellows 
at the club know about it, so that while, on the 
one hand, as they used to say, there have been 
no congratulations and no envy, so, on the otlier, 
there will be no condolences and no secret 
joy.” 

“Then, Tom, forget the whole thing. 
out of vour mind.” 

“T will, Katharine, as soon asI can. But still, 
without any more crying, tell me, Katharine, did 
you ever hear of a more awful sell ?” 

“Tom, I certainly never did. I am quite sure 
there never was such a sell before. But at sells, 
you know, one is expected to laugh, just to show 
that they enter into the spirit of the thing, and 
are not 2 bit offended.” She sprang to her feet, 
shaking out the folds of her dress. It was only 
a plain stuff dress, nothing at all compared with 
the magnificent frock she might have worn had 
the intention of Uncle Joseph been carried out 
“Come, Tom, it is done with. But I have a fancy 
to go all over the house, just to see what might 
have been ours, and then we will bid farewell to 
the Inheritance.’ She stood over him, a tall, 
graceful girl, light-haired, bright-eyed, her face 
full of the sunshine which lies on the cheeks of 
every woman who is true of heart and thinks no 
evil, and is young and is loved. ‘Come, Tom,” 
she repeated. 

He sat hanging his head dolefully. “ You are 
always right, Katharine. But that isn’t all,” he 
added, under his breath, as he took her hand and 
went up the stairs with her. 

It was not unlike the scene where Virginia 
takes leave of her island home and her gardens ; 
but in this case it was Paul, as you shall see, who 
was about to embark for foreign shores. 

They went upstairs to the very top of the 
house, where be the servants’ bedrooms. They 
opened every door, looked round each room, and 
shut the door again softly. 

“With each floor,” said Tom, “ we take leave 
of two hundred pounds a year. 
floors. 


Put it 


There are five 
Farewell, first two hundred.” 

Below were the guests’ rooms, furnished with 
due regard to comfort as it was understood in 
the forties; that is to say, in the four-post and 
feather-bed style, with vast chests of mahogany 
drawers. “Second two hundred,” said Tom. 

Below the visitors’ rooms were the nurseries— 
day and night nursery; but thesé rooms looked 
forlorn and neglected, because it was seventy 
years since they had echoed to the patter of 
children’s feet and the music of children’s voices. 
As Tom looked into them a sadness fell upon his 
soul, as if he were robbed—with the Inheritance 
—of his children. He did not communicate this 
thought to Katharine; but he said nothing, and 
descended to the lower floor in silence. 

On the first floor there was a large drawing- 
room in front, and at the back a bedroom, which 
had been Uncle Joseph’s, furnished in the same 
style as those above. The drawing-room had 
been newly furnished by Uncle Joseph when he 
married, about the vear 1844, in what was then 
the best style. Nothing had since been added, 
so that this room was a pleasing study of domes- 
tic furniture in medieval ages, before wsthetics 
had been invented. There were high-backed sofas, 
and solid chairs and settees, and round tables cov- 
ered with expensively bound books. There were 
engravings on the walls, which were clothed with 
a rich warm red paper, and the carpet showed a 
pattern of large red and green flowers unlike any 
of the flowers with which nature adorns the gay 
parterres. But everything was faded—wall-pa- 
per, carpet, the bindings of the books, the gilding 
of the settees. The drawing-room, in fact, had 
not been used for thirty years. 

(tO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
MONCKTON IS RATHER RUDE. 

] RIAN spent a very long and very dreary 

evening all by himself at the Royal Hotel, 
his solitude only being invaded for a short time 
by Mr. Petherick, who was respectfully inquisi- 
tive, as before. Mr. Petherick hoped he had en- 
joved his walk to Beckton, and had found Mr. 
Gilbert—“I should say the Squire; but, there! 
I never can bring my tongue to it somehow’— 
pretty well. Might he make so bold as to ask 
whether Mr. Gilbert felt confident about the 
election? He did hear, but for his part he paid 
no heed to such talk, that some of the voters was 
uncommon bitter against the Squire, “ through 
Miss Greenwood being so much the favorite, you 
see, sir, and well deserved, I’m sure.” He trust- 
ed, however, that there would be no rioting or 
throwing of stones to bring discredit upon the 
place. ‘“ And what I always says is, there’s two 
sides to every story, and we didn’t ought to be 
in such a hurry to judge. And as for what has 
been spoke of in my hearing about the Manor 
House property, and Mr. Buswell being deter- 
mined to get a hold of it, and the way as he 
thinks as it ‘ll come into his hands—why, I should 
be ashamed to repeat such things to you, sir. 
No, sir, I really couldn’t repeat ’em—not if you 
was to beg me to it.” 

Brian did not get rid of the exasperating man 
until all that Kingscliff was saying about his 
brother and Miss Huntley had been made known 
to him, with what Mr. Petherick doubtless im- 
agined to be extreme delicacy. It was not much 
more than he already knew or suspected; he had 
not been able to credit Gilbert even with the 
poor excuse of having transferred his affections 
from one lady to another; but it was painful to 
him that the truth about this sorry business 
should be made the subject of clumsy ridicule. 
Where money is concerned, rustics are apt to be 
more cynical than dwellers in cities. It was easy 
to gather from Mr. Petherick’s remarks that Miss 
Huntley was regarded by the Kingscliffians as a 
dupe, and that their indignation against Gilbert 
for his perfidy was tempered by a certain re- 
spect for his supposed astuteness. Not much 
sleep did Brian get in the huge four-poster which 
was said to have given satisfaction to Sir John 
Pollington, nor was it in at all a sanguine mood 
that he set forth to walk to Beckton on the fol- 
lowing morning. If rumor was to be credited, 
he could hardly expect that Gilbert would look 
with favor upon his project of buying back the 
Manor House. However, the attempt had to be 
made; and in any case he must see his brother, 
if only to dissuade him from taking any measures 
of retaliation against the bellicose Mitchell. 

He did not, as on the previous day, adopt a 
circuitous route, so that, after mounting the hill, 
he found himself close to St. Michael’s Church 
and Vicarage, and, being there, it seemed worth 
while to ask whether Monckton was at home. 
He had no intention of leaving Kingscliff with- 
out having shaken hands with his old friend; 
perhaps, too, he thought it would be bracing to 
exchange a few words with an honest man, 

Monckton was not only at home but alone. 
As Brian entered his study he looked up from 
the papers with which his table was littered, and 
exclaimed : 

“This is better than I expected! I was won- 
dering when you meant to answer my letter; but 
I would rather see your face than your hand- 
writing any day. Sit down, my dear fellow, and 
make yourself comfortable, and tell me all about 
your musical triumphs. I have only heard the 
most meagre details as vet.” 

“Oh, well,” said Brian, seating himself side- 
ways upon the table and swinging one of his long 
legs, “ there isn’t a great deal to tell. The opera 
succeeded, and it wasn’t much of an opera, and 
—and that’s aboutall,I think. At least that isn’t 
quite all, because I believe that my success is 
likely to be in a sort of way permanent, I mean 
it’s open to me to do the same thing over again ; 
and people who ought to know tell me that I 
shall make money without any difficulty now. 
That’s something to be thankful for—as far as 
it goes.” 

“It goes a long way, Brian. 
found that out yet ?” 

“Oh yes; I know it’s useful. In fact I mean, 
if I ean, to make use of it forthwith. Do you 
know why I came down here, Monckton? But 
you would never guess; and I expect you'll think 
me rather a fool when I tell you. I want to buy 
the Manor House back.” 

Monckton raised his evebrows. “ But surely 
Miss Huntley doesn’t think of parting with it, 
does she ?” he asked. 

“I don’t know; but I presume that she will 
after—well, after she is married. Monckton, 
old man, I am sure you know why Gilbert backed 
out of his engagement to poor little Kitty Green- 
wood; and you know, too, how I used to feel 
about Miss Huntley. I shall get over that by- 
and-by, I hope; I see now that she isn’t what I 
thought she was, and I might have seen it before 
if I hadn’t chosen to keep my eyes shut. In the 
mean time I don’t want to talk about her. As 
for the Manor House, I don’t see why they should 
wish to keep the place, and I have scarcely spent 
a shilling of the money that I received for it. 
You know, Monckton, I never did like parting 
with the old house.” 

“Well, but assuming that Miss Huntley will 
be willing to sell, don’t you think she may ex- 
pect some return for what she has laid out on 


Haven’t you 
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her property since she came into possession of 
it?” 

Brian’s face fell a little. “I didn’t think of 
that,” he confessed. “ However, I suppose I 
might raise something on a mortgage, mightn’t 
] ” 

Monckton smiled and shook his head. “ Brian,” 
said he, “‘ however long you may live, and what- 
ever experiences you may pass through, you will 
remain sublimely indifferent to expenditure to 
the end of your days. I don’t admire you for it; 
you ought to know better by this time.” 

“JT don’t think I’m as extravagant as I used to 
be,” answered Brian, meekly. “I have learnt all 
sorts of economical dodges, and I can live upon 
very little nowadays. Of course it sounds insane 
to invest all one’s capital in the purchase of a 
place that one can’t afford to inhabit, but surely 
you wouldn’t advise me to look on quietly while 
Buswell grabs the Manor House and tears it to 
pieces.” 

“T am not convinced that Mr. Buswell will be 
allowed to grab the Manor House: my impression 
is that Miss Huntley is as little anxious as you 
are to hand it over tohim. Your brother might, 
perhaps; but even if he marries Miss Huntley 
the Manor House won’t belong to him. There 
is such a thing as a Married Woman’s Property 
Act, you must remember.” 

“Tf she marries Gilbert she will dispose of her 
property in any way that may please him,” Brian 
declared, confidently, ‘ After all the sacrifices 
that she has made for him, it isn’t likely that she 
will care to dispute with him about comparative 
trifles.” 

“T should not have imagined her so superior 
to all compromise; but if it be so, you won’t do 
much good by applying to her now, will you ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to apply to her directly,” 
answered Brian; “I thought I would just see 
Gilbert and sound him upon the subject.” 

“ According to you, that will be rather a waste 
of breath. Your view is that he is about to mar- 
ry a very rich woman, therefore it would hardly 
be for the sake of the purchase-money that he 
would urge her to sell a part of her property to 
Mr. Buswell. Would it make you very angry, 
Brian, if I were to say that I doubt very much 
whether your purpose in coming here was to open 
negotiations for the recovery of the Manor 
House ?” 

“As if anything that you could say would 
make me angry, Monckton! But if you doubt 
my having come here for that, what in the world 
do you suppose that I have come for? It isn’t 
ovef and above pleasant for me to be here just 
now, I can assure you.” 

“ Why, I think,” answered Monckton, smiling, 
“that you are here because you don’t in the 
least believe all the rumors that have reached 
you, and because you want to satisfy yourself 
that they are untrue. And between you and me, 
1 don’t believe them either.” 

“No wonder you don’t!” sighed Brian. “I 
only wish I could disbelieve them, but unfortu- 
nately I can’t. I heard from her own lips in 
London that—” He broke off suddenly, and, 
pointing to the window, exclaimed, “ Mercy upon 
us, look there !” 

Monckton, who had risen just in time to catch 
a glimpse of Miss Huntley herself, advancing 
composedly toward the door, began to laugh at 
Lrian’s dismayed countenance. 

“Don’t be so alarmed,” said he; “she is not 
likely to come in, and if she does she won’t eat 
rou.” 

But Brian had already clutched his hat and 
was preparing for flight. “I can’t meet her, 
Monckton,” he said, hurriedly; “I'll slip out by 
the back way. Good-by for the present; we 
shall meet again before I leave, I hope.” And 
without more ado he took to his heels. 

The smile had not quite faded from Monck- 
ton’s face when Miss Huntley was announced. 
She looked a little embarrassed, and also rather 
cross. 

“Am I violating etiquette?” she asked. “I 
suppose Iam; but it can’t be helped. I went to 
church, hoping to catch you as you came out; 
but 1 found a tiresome little curate on duty, so, 
as I didn’t want to have my walk for nothing, I 
proceeded here and demanded admission. Since 
you won’t come and see me, I must come and see 
you.” 

“ Please sit down,” said Monckton. “I can’t 
often find time for paying visits; but I need not 
say that I am quite at your service whenever you 
want me.” 

“T quite understand; that is a polite way of 
saying, ‘What is your business?’ I won’t keep 
you long. I only wish to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. First of all, 1 should like you to tell me 
—and I know you will answer honestly—what 
you think of the way in which I have been turn- 
ing things topsy-turvy this autumn.” 

“] am not sure that I am quite in a position 
to judge,” replied Monckton, “but as far as I 
can understand your intentions, they have been 
good. I must confess that your way of carrying 
them out seems to me to have been both wrong 
and foolish.” 

She drew a long breath. “ Well,” she said, “I 
am glad that you give me credit for good inten- 
tions, at any rate. You are the first person who 
has had the common intelligence to see that 
much, and I dare say you will be the last. Nat- 
urally you wouldn’t approve of my method, but 
really, if you will think of it, no other method 
was open to me, and it has at least the merit of 
having been completely successful.” 

“ Has it?” 

“Well, hasn’t it? I have saved Kitty Green- 
wood from binding herself for life to a man who 
is, upon the whole, the most despicable specimen 
of humanity that I have ever encountered.” 

“Yes, that is your opinion of him, only it 
wouldn’t have been hers if she had married him. 
Nobody likes and respects Miss Greenwood more 
than I do, but I don’t thinks he possesses much 





| insight into character, and I fancy that her hus- 
band’s faults would have to be very conspicuous 
indeed before she could be made to recognize 
them. I will admit that I am glad she is not 
going to marry him; nevertheless, 1 am not in 
the least sure that he would have made her un- 
happy. A nice nest of hornets the world would 
become if we all insisted upon choosing our 
friends’ husbands and wives for them !” 

“There is no danger of such a catastrophe. 
Most people are a great deal too selfish to lay 
themselves open to abuse and slander for the 
sake of their friends. Besides, once does not 
make a rule, and I shall always think that in 
this particular instance interference of any kind 
was justifiable. How you can say that Kitty 
would have had even a chance of being happy 
with that wretch passes my comprehension.” 

“T shouldn’t say it if I didn’t think it. You 
see, Miss Huntley, in my trade it is necessary to 
study human nature, and after a time one gets to 
understand the meaning of certain common symp- 
toms. Now I should never dream of classing 
this man Segrave among the hopeless cases—if 
indeed there be any hopeless cases, I believe 
that a good wife might have done much for him; 
for he is still young, he is quite capable of shame, 
and, from what 1 have seen, I doubt whether his 
efforts at humbugging himself have been very 
successful.” 

“See what comes of looking at things from a 
professional point of view! You speak quite 
cheerfully of sacrificing the good wife; you are 
like those doctors who don’t mind torturing hun- 
dreds of animals upon the off chance of prolong- 
ing one or two—probably worthless—human 
lives, I don’t know, I’m sure, whether your in- 
teresting patient is capable of repentance or not, 
but I do know—and so do you—that he is capa- 
ble of defrauding his brother, breaking his prom- 
ises to his father, pretending to hold political 
opinions which he doesn’t really hold, and sneak- 
ing out of a marriage engagement in the hope of 
making a more profitable one. You may possibly 
understand how to deal with such cases better 
than I do, but it does seem to me that a good 
wholesome dose of punishment is the most prom- 
ising thing to begin with. Meanwhile I decline 
to be a party to any experiments in virisection 
for his benefit.” 

Monckton smiled, but made no reply. If his 
studies of human nature had taught him nothing 
else, they had most likely convinced him that ar- 
gument with irate ladies is seldom profitable. 

Presently Beatrice went on in a much more 
conciliatory tone, and even with a touch of ti- 
midity: “ Mr. Monckton, I want you to do some- 
thing forme, if you will; I want you to make 
peace between Kitty and me. I suppose she is 
very angry with me now—perhaps you know that 
she is?” 

“I don’t think she is best pleased with you,” 
answered Monckton ; “it would be rather strange 
if she were, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes; but I always thought that as soon as 
she knew the truth she would understand, and 
now I am afraid— Well, I had better tell you 
that Mr. Segrave called upon me yesterday, and 
did me the great honor to offer me his hand and 
heart. I made him the answer that you may 
imagine, and then, among other insolent and de- 
testable things, he said that nobody would ever 
believe 1 had done all that I have done for Kit- 
ty’s sake alone. 1 am afraid he is right; I am 
afraid it does sound a rather unlikely story.” 

“T am afraid it does,” agreed Monckton, 

“ But you at least saw—for you said so—that 
my intentions were good, and if you were to ex- 
plain that to Kitty, sie would believe you.” 

“Perhaps she would. I suppose I may tell 
her with truth that you had no other object than 
her welfare ?” 

“You don’t mean to imply that you doubt it, 
I hope ?” 

“\ “ell, you know, Miss Huntley, you said some- 
thing . bout punishment just now.” 

“Oh, I throw you in the punishment. Far be 
it from me to deny that 1 thoroughly enjoyed 
punishing Mr, Segrave.” 

“ But what for? Not for an offence which he 
had not yet committed, and which you were try- 
ing to make him commit, I presume? I wouldn’t 
for the world suggest such a thing to Miss Green- 
wood; but it may occur to her that you were 
more anxious to avenge Brian upon_his brother 
than to rescue her. It is so easy to misinterpret 
motives! I can even imagine her turning your 
own surgical illustration against you, and I don’t 
see what rejoinder you could make, except the 
one which I didn’t make to you, namely, that it 
doesn’t happen to apply. Such rejoinders are 
not very convincing.” 

“Tam glad that you have said that, Mr. Monck- 
ton,” cried Beatrice, rising and turning a face of 
calm fury upon her interlocutor —‘“ I am very 
glad that you have said it, because it gives me 
an opportunity of telling you that I perfectly un- 
derstand your insinuation (though I must own 
that you are the last person in the world from 
whom I should have expected to hear it), and 
that it is as devoid of any shadow of excuse as 
any insinuation can possibly be. Mr. Segrave 
was pleased to give utterance to it yesterday, and 
it would be just like him to repeat it to his bro- 
ther, who, I am told, has suddenly made his ap- 
pearance here. Not for any man living would I 
go through one-tenth of the annoyance and hu- 
miliation that I have submitted to since the sum- 
mer, and most certainly not for Mr. Brian Se- 
grave, whom I used rather to like at one time, 
but whom I have since found to be not at all the 
sort of person whom one would care to make a 
friend of. I sincerely hope that I shall not see 
him while he is here.” 

“Perhaps you won't,” observed Monckton, 
quietly. “At all events, I can answer for it that 


he is not anxious to see you; for he was sitting 
with me just now, and the moment that he caught 
sight of you approaching he jumped up and tled 








through the back door. I don’t know whether 
anything that he may hear from his brother will 
cause him to change his mind, but—” 

“Tt is a matter of complete indifference to me 
whether he changes his mind or not,” interrupted 
Beatrice ; “but it might be a kindness on your 
part to warn him that anything which his brother 
Says is pretty sure to be false. I must not take 
up your time any longer now.” 

“Have I offended you by what you call my in- 
sinuation ?” 

“Oh no, not atall. I think it was rather rude ; 
but never mind; I don’t mean to quarrel with 
you, Mr. Monckton, whatever you may say to me. 
Perhaps you will look in upon me some evening 
—after you have seen the Greenwoods ?” 

“T will not fail to do so,” answered Monckton. 
And after he had seen her to the door, he sat 
down in his arm-chair and laughed softly. 

‘So I am to tell Brian that there is no sort of 
hope for him,” thought he. “That was what she 
came here for, | suppose; because she does not 
really need my intervention to set matters straight 
between her and Miss Kitty. Well, I shall not 
deliver her message, though it would serve her 
right if I did. She really has behaved in a most 
inexcusable manner; and vet she was perfectly 
sincere, [ am sure. There is a determined self- 
reliance about her, too, which is rather fine in its 
way, and only wants directing. What a time she 
must have had of it during the last three months, 
with everybody against her, and her conscience 
not quite at ease, and probably with a strong sus- 
picion that her own happiness was at stake! Yes, 
all things considered, Brian is a fortunate fellow.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
THE LAST STRAW. 


From the earliest times even until now a man 
who has received a blow without avenging it has 
been held to be a man deserving, perhaps, of pity, 
but certainly of contempt. Under the somewhat 
anomalous social code which prevails in our own 
country at the present day it may be safely as- 
serted that there is one course, and only one, for 
those who have been assaulted to pursue, and 
that is to hit their assailant back again as hard 
and as expeditiously as may be. Having done 
that, they can wait with some measure of calm- 
ness for the decision of outsiders as to what it 
may behoove them to do next, But should they 
fail to fulfil this essential condition, it is hardly 
possible for them to come out of the affair with 
credit, Apologies are all very well, but the gen- 
eral, and surely the correct view of mankind is 
that when a blow has been struck, the time for 
apologies has gone by. Now Gilbert, through no 
fault of his own, had been prevented from wiping 
out the affront put upon him by Mitchell; there- 
fore it was not surprising that, when he rose in 
the morning, examined his face in the looking- 
glass, and found it adorned just above the bridge 
of the nose by a conspicuous red swelling, he 
should have heartily execrated his too-officious 
brother. ‘“ Confound the fellow !” he exclaimed ; 
“what brought him here at that moment of all 
others? And what did he want to take my part 
for? He ought to have been glad to see me 
thrashed ; he ought to have enjoyed it. If he must 
needs interfere, why couldn’t he wait at least an- 
other minute? But Brian always was a perfect 
fool !” 

His reflections, as he proceeded with his toi- 
lette, were of a most unenviable character. With 
all the will in the world to chastise Mitchell, he 
did not see how the thing was to be accomplish- 
ed. He dreaded scandal; he dreaded ridicule; 
he saw plainly enough that the utmost that he 
could hope for was to extort some expression of 
penitence for an act of unprovoked aggression. 
Mitchell, if brought to book, would probably have 
to admit that his attack was in no way justified 
by the circumstances ; but would it be advisable 
to bring Mitchell to book? That was the ques- 
tion, and it was rather an awkward one. Gil- 
bert had not been able to make an affirmative 
reply to it when he went down-stairs, uncom fort- 
ably conscious of his bruised forehead. If the 
servants did not exchange significant grins as he 
passed them, he thought they did. After break- 
fast he shut himself up in his study, and was very 
miserable. During the past twenty-four hours 
Fate had treated him so cruelly that it seemed ax 
if things could hardly be worse with him, and 
yet of course they might be worse. The meeting 
of electors which he had promised to address on 
the morrow might hoot him, for instance, and 
some of them would assuredly want to know how 
he had come by that ugly mark upon his brow. 
Any man may tumble down-stairs or hit his head 
against a tree; these are accidents to which the 
best and soberest of us are liable; but unfortu- 
nately a censorious world is slow to believe in 
them. 

“Shall I be taken ill, or shall I brazen it out ?” 
thought Gilbert. “ After all, it is best not to 
show the white feather, and I can’t possibly re- 
main in seclusion for the next ten days. Anvy- 
how, I won’t see a soul to-day, unless Brian 
comes.” 

He rose from his chair, intending to give in- 
structions to that effect. But he was just a min- 
ute too late; for while his hand was still on the 
bell the door was opened, and Mr, Buswell was 
announced, 

Buswell entered the room slowly, mopping his 
forehead with his handkerchief as he advanced, 
although the day was not a warm one. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Segrave; how do you do, 
sir ?”’ said he. 

He was perhaps the very last man in Kingscliff 
whom Gilbert would have chosen to receive at 
that particular juncture. There, however, he was, 
and there was nothing for it but to make the best 
of him. Gilbert assumed as cordial a manner as 
he conld, placed a chair for his unweleome visit- 
or, seated himself with his back to the light, and 
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said, cheerfully, “ Well, Mr. Buswell, what is the 
news ?” 

“The noos, sir,” replied Mr. Buswell, “is not 
what I could wish it to be. Some of it’s no noos 
to you and bad noos for me; some of it’s t’other 
way on; none of it’s just what you could call plea- 
sant for either of us. To begin with, it’s known 
all over the town that you’ve broke off your mar- 
riage, sir.” 

“Tt is quite true that the marriage which was 
to have taken place between me and Miss Green- 
wood will not now take place,” answered Gilbert ; 
“but that is a private matter, and has nothing to 
do with the election. Of course, when I asked 
you what the news was, it was to the election 
prospects that I referred.” 

“ Nothing to do with the election!” echoed Bus- 


well, “ Bless your ’eart, it has everything to do 
with it! Why, if you heard the things said that 


I heard yesterday—but you'll hear ’em soon 
enough. The fact of the matter is, Mr. Segrave, 
that vou’ve played your cards uncommon badly. 
From the very beginning I told you, ‘Get ’old of 
the Manor ’Ouse and you'll win ’and over ’and;’ 
but you wouldn’t listen to me; and what was the 
consequence? Why, that you lost a couple o’ 
’undred votes straight off. I can’t put it at no 
less. Now, with a man like Giles against you, it 
was no joke to lose that number of votes; but to 
quarrel on the very eve of the election with a 
young lady who has done more for you by can- 
vassing in certain quarters of the town than ever 
I could have done—well, all I can say is it looks 
to me like the act of a loonatic! I make no ob- 
servation of my own, but the poplar opinion is 
that your behavior to that young lady has been 
atrocious, sir,” 

“ Mr. Buswell,” said Gilbert, with some dignity, 
“ please to understand, once for all, that I cannot 
allow my private affairs to be made the subject 
of public discussion.” 

“Ah! but you can’t help it, yon see,” returned 
Buswell. “A public man, Mr. Segrave, has no 
private affairs.” And as if to illustrate his dic- 
tum, Mr. Buswell, who had been staring fixedly at 
his entertainer during the last few minutes, went 
on: “ You've got a nasty bump right in the mid- 
dle of your forehead, I see. What have you been 
doing to yourself? Not been running up against 
anybody’s fist, I "ope ?” 

Gilbert ground his teeth, but did not lose his 
temper. “I met with a slight accident yester- 
day,” he said, “and I am afraid I shall hardly be 
fit to show myself upon a platform for a day 
or two. In fact, I was thinking of asking you 
whether our meeting for to-morrow might not be 
postponed.” 

“I dare say we can manage to get you excused 
from attending the meeting,” replied Mr. Buswell, 
with a short laugh. “So you met with an acci- 
dent, did you? Well, well, accidents will ’appen 
in the best reg’lated families. Your brother ar- 
rived yesterday, I’m told. Now if there’s been 
anything in the natur’ of a fracas between you 
and ’im—” 

“There has been nothing of the kind,” inter- 
rupted Gilbert, “and you must excuse my add- 
ing that that is a very impertinent suggestion.” 

“ No offence, sir; we’re all of us liable to have 
turbulent relatives, and a cousin of my own was 
in the county jail not so many years ago. But 
I’m glad I was mistaken in my little conjectur’, 
because any such episode at a time like this would 
perdooce a painful impression. Not, to be sure, 
that you could stand much lower in the public 
estimation than you do already. As I was say- 
ing just now, pop’lar opinion is very adverse to 
you, sir; and then it’s openly asserted—mind, I 
don’t make myself responsible for the truth of 
the assertion—that you’ve been making up to 
our friend Miss ’Untley ever since she bought 
the Manor ’Ouse property from your brother. I 
suppose if that has been said to me once, it has 
been said a ’undred times; and what’s the good 
of my answering that you’re incapable of the ac- 
tion? Bless you! they only laugh at me, and say 
they know better.” 

“ Perhaps I shall find out presently what you 
are driving at,” remarked Gilbert. “In the mean 
time allow me to tell you that this assumption 
of innocent probity on your part has a somewhat 
grotesque effect. I think you must be forgetting 
that there is nobody in the room but ourselves. 
Whether I have or have not been ‘making up’ to 
Miss Huntley, as you elegantly phrase it, there is 
something rather comical in your professing to 
think me incapable of the very action which you 
have been urging me to commit from the first 
day when you undertook to support my candi- 
dature.” 

“ Not me, Mr. Segrave,” returned Buswell, em- 
phatically. “I grant you that when you was a 
free man I advised you to marry Miss ’Untley ; 
and very sound advice it was, too; but you wouldn’t 
be guided by me; and you went and engaged your- 
self to Miss Greenwood instead. Well and good; 
you were free to choose; and the only remark I 
made to you on the subject was that if Kingscliff 
didn’t get the Manor ’Ouse estate through you, a 
fairish number of Kingscliff voters might think 
you wasn’t the right man to represent’em. Just 
what they ’ave thought! Well, you might ’ave 
persuaded Miss ’Untley to sell, and if you had 
dropped a thousand or two over the transaction, 
that ’d have been the price you'd have had to pay 
for your fancy; but—” 

“Do you mean to tell me that that was what 
you advised ?”’ interrupted Gilbert. 

“ Just so, sir; thit and nothing else. Now look 
ere, Mr. Segrave; I’m a peaceable citizen, and as 
such I make it a rule to keep a civil tongue in 
my ’ead; but if any man accuses me of having 
advised him to play a dirty trick, why, I don’t see 
what I’m to do in justice to myself except give 
him the lie direct.” 

This only was wanting. After having been 
scornfully rejected by Beatrice, knocked down 
by Mitchell, and magnanirmously preserved from 
a thrashing by Brian, to be called a liar by Mr. 





Buswell was no more than might have been ex- 
pected. For one moment Gilbert thought of do- 
ing as he had been done by, and reverting to the 
use of those simple weapons with which nature 
has supplied us for our protection ; but this was 
only a fieeting impulse. If he yielded to it, and 
laid that fat old man sprawling upon the floor, 
he would only have to pick him up again, and 
subsequently explain to all whom it might con- 
cern (in other words, to all Kingscliff) why he 
had been guilty of such a startling breach of hos- 
pitality. Besides, as a matter of fact, Buswell 
was in the right. He had never in so many words 
given the counsel attributed to him; possibly he 
had never even hinted at it. Gilbert could not 
feel quite sure upon the point, nor, in his present 
pass, could he feel it to be of any great impor- 
tance. 

“We won’t quarrel over it, Mr. Buswell,” he 
said, mildly. “I may have misunderstood you; 
at any rate, since I am not going to marry Miss 
Huntley, there is no need to say anything about 
dirty tricks. It would be more to the purpose, 
perhaps, if you would tell me the object of your 
visit. Because I see that you have one.” 

Mr. Buswell’s countenance exhibited some re- 
turn of the embarrassment which had been vis- 
ible upon it at the beginning of the interview. 
“Well, sir,” he answered, “there was an infor- 
mal meeting of the party last night, and in con- 
sequence of what took place there I have come, 
in an informal and personal capacity, to suggest 
to you that you should withdraw your candida- 
ture.” 

Gilbert had more than half suspected that this 
was coming. After remaining silent for a few 
seconds he asked, “ And upon what grounds, Mr. 
Buswell, do you suggest that I should retire ?” 

“Upon any grounds that you may please to se- 
lect, sir,” answered Mr. Buswell, who perbaps had 
not anticipated so gentle a response. “I should 
put it upon ’ealth, if ] was you; but I don’t know 
as it matters much. Whatever excuse you may 
make will meet with no contradiction from me, 
you may depend.” 

“You don’t quite understand me,” said Gilbert. 
“T meant to ask why you have developed this 
sudden anxiety to get me off your hands ?” 

“ Because we have ascertained that we can’t 
return you, sir—that’s why. It’s the fishermen 
and sailors that have cooked your goose. Miss 
Greenwood had got all their votes for you as safe 
as could be, and now they swear they'll vote for 
Giles toa man, If you doubt me, just go and 
ask ’em. On second thoughts, though, I shouldn't 
recommend you to dothat. They’re a rough lot, 
those fishermen, and you’ve put their backs up, 
Mr. Segrave, I can tell you. The bad feeling ain’t 
confined to them either, though it’s stronger in 
their quarter than in any other. From what I 
gathered yesterday there are many stanch Lib- 
erals in other parts of the town who wouldn't 
give their votes for a Tory, but who would rather 
not go to the poll at all than give ’em for you.” 

Gilbert turned’a shade paler. For a man who 
loved popularity this was not very agreeable news. 
“You are supplying me,” he remarked, “ with 
very strong arguments in favor of fighting the 
election out. To withdraw in the face of such an 
opposition as you describe would be tantamount 
to admitting that 1 lad done something to de- 
serve it,” 

“Maybe so,” answered Mr. Buswell, bluntly; 
“but we can’t help that. We have the interests 
of the party to consider, and if vou won't take a 
friendly ’int and retire voluntarily, we shall ‘ave 
to request you to go in a more or less public man- 
ner.” 

“ And if I decline to comply with that request ?” 

“You couldn’t very well decline; but if you 
did, I believe we should start our own candidate, 
and the seat would go to Giles. You wouldn’t 
be well advised in adopting that course, Mr. Se- 
grave, take my word for it. It would be remem- 
bered against you that vou had split up the par- 
ty, and that wouldn’t ’elp your chance with an- 
other constituency at some future time. What’s 
more, we should be obliged, in self-defence, to 
make known our reasons for chucking you over- 
board—which, I expect, you wouldn’t like.” 

* You have found your candidate, I presume ?” 
Gilbert observed, after a moment or two of trou- 
bled reflection. 

“Well, yes, we’ave. Believe me or not, as you 
like, Mr. Segrave, but I don’t want to enter Par- 
liament just at present. I can’t well afford to 
give up the time to it, nor yet I don’t see what I 
shall gain by it. But it has been put to me that, 
as nobody else could stand with any chance of 
success so late in the day, I didn’t ought to ’old 
back.” 

Gilbert saw that he was beaten. “I admire 
your public spirit, Mr. Buswell,” said he, “and I 
feel that it ought not to be balked of its legit- 
imate reward. But if I retire in your favor, it 
must be distinctly understood that I retire of my 
own accord, not in consequence of any charges 
that may have been brought against me.” 

“T haven’t brought no charges,” Mr. Buswell 
declared. “I told you what the pop’lar opinion 
was, that’s all.” 

“Very well; but I think I may fairly ask you 
to do something toward correcting that popular 
opinion.” 

Not a little to Gilbert’s surprise, Mr. Buswell 
flatly declined to make this concession, alleging 
that he had not sufficient knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances to justify him in accepting a brief on 
behalf of the accused, and adding that, according 
to his experience, facts were best left to speak 
for themselves, It seemed, indeed, that having 
gained the object of his visit, he was anxious to 
bring it to an end without delay; nor did his 
host care to detain him. He left the house five 
minutes later, being authorized to state that an 
address to the electors, announcing Mr. Segrave’s 
withdrawal, should be in the hands of the print- 
ers before nightfall. 

(vo BE OONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Anxtetry.—Read the etiquette of mourning in the 
new edition of Manners and Social Usages. Wear a 
thin net face veil. After the first year of mourning, 
** jet, feathers, velvet,” etc., can be worn; the dull jet 
is put on much sooner. Gold jewelry and gems are 
not worn until motirning is laid aside. 

Mrs. C. —Make a pleated vest of your blue surah, 
hemming the lower edge and leaving it loose after 
pressing in the pleats. Put the steel passementerie 
down each side of this vest, and on the collar and 
enffs. Mother Hubbard wrappers are still worn, but 
the preference is for the princesse gown, or that with 
Watteau fold opening over loose fuluess of silk veiling 
falling from throat to foot. 

Sunscrtiser.—Get two small brass bedsteads for 
your little girls’ room. There are also small bureaus, 
ow tabies, and chairs for them. Dealers say brass 
furniture is as easily kept clean as wood, but honse- 
wives do not admit this. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 41, Vol. XX., for hints about girls’ 
dresses, 

A. A.—The white satin dress you suggest is in good 
taste. White gloves are for the bride, but tan or pear 
gloves are for the guests. Have them long enough to 
cover nearly all of your bare arms. The shaw! will 
answer at a wedding so early in the season. Wear a 
Spanish lace scarf on your head, 

Inquirer.—Do not shorten your plnsh coat. Trim 
it down the fronts and around the neck and sleeves 
with long black fur. 

Oup Sussoniser.—As you are short and stont have 
your black silk in wide box pleats down the sides of 
the skirt, with slender curved drapery edged with 
fringe for the front, and full straight back breadths 
very slightly draped on the tournure. Basque with a 
slender vest made of jet galloon, A black plash vi- 
site, mantle, or long cloak will be in better taste than 
a coat. 

Cryerat.—Revers and borders of black marten, bear, 
or fox fur will improve your seal-plush cloak. 

» M.—Get striped Valenciennes Jace for your 
dress skirt, and have the velvet or moiré basque of 
gold brown, heliotrope, or moss green velvet. 

V.—The recipe you mention was not given in 
the Bazar. 

Josepuinge.—The velvet dress with the feather trim- 
ming is all right; have a velvet toque to go with it, 
trimmed with the feathers. Have a green cloth hat to 
match your coat, and trim it with fur like your muff, 
either Astrakhan, black fox, or bear. The trimming 
will make your seal jacket more dressy. 

A. W. G.—We have not the sacque pattern you men- 
tion. See illustrations of tea gowns in Bazar No, 42, 
Vol. XX 

M. C. P.—Make coat-dresses for your boy of two 
years. These are all in one piece, straight in the front, 
with sacque back and pleated skirt. For your girl of 
eleven make one-piece dresses also, by hints given in 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. XX. 

Bostox.—Corduroy is always used. Read about 
white dresses for children three years of age and less 
in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XX. 

Ou1o.—Read about cloaks in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XX. 

Beetua.—A brown cloth tailor-made suit with jack- 
et will be more suitable than velveteen for a travelling 
dress in which to be married. 

Norma.—Get ladies’ cloth for a basque and over- 
skirt the color of your silk, and use your plush for 
vest, revers, collar, and cuffs. Then add some cord 
passementerie ornaments. 

. C.C.—Read about both hats and bonnets for 
young ladies in Bazar No. 42, Vol. XX. 

A. B. C.—Your black armure sample is pretty, and 
— to be very good. Make it up with plain black 
velvet in lengthwise stripes on the lower skirt, full 
apron, yet confined to the front, showing the stripes 
on the sides, and three gathered straight back breadths. 
Then have « coat-basque with velvet triangular revers 
and some silk cord ornaments. 

J. B. W.—Get some blue watered silk for a gather- 
ed front of your blue skirt, and have a vest and revers 
of the same. Do not travel in the red wool dress, and 
instead of trimming it with black lace, put some wide 
black velvet ribbon or Hercules braid on the skirt. A 
red jersey with a yoke and belt would be pretty with 
this dress. 

Stone Cuvros.—The two ushers walk first, then 
the two bridemaids, followed by the bride with her 
father. The groom and best man await the bride 
at the altar. The bride and groom go out first, follow- 
ed by her maids and the ushers; the father comes last 
with the bride’s mother, or perhaps with the best 
man. You should read about weddings in the new 
edition of Manners and Social Usages, which will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of $1 25. 

M. B.—At formal teas—which are really afternoon 
receptions—the refreshments are served on a table, 
and tea is poured by the hostess or the young ladies 
who receive with her. The collation you suggest is 
all that is needed. It is not too early in the season for 
such an entertainment. You will find useful hints in 
Manners and Social Usages, commended above to 
“ Stone Church.” 

SunsorinEer.—Velvet basqnes will be worn with silk 
skirts. Long drapery will be used. See late illustra- 
tions in the Bazar. 

Ienonanor.—The groom should wear pearl-colored 
gloves, and a white silk scarf tied ina sailor knot. His 
cont is a Prince Albert frock-coat, 

B. L. L.—Have your seal-skin coat cut in a short 
jacket or cape, or else trim it with wide fur. Geta 
velvet basque or else a nice black jersey to wear with 
your satin skirts. 

E. J. D.—Certainly, people send cards directly after 
marriage only to those whom they wish to call. 











WOMEN IN ART. 
See page 732, 

\ TE publish this week an engraving of a pic- 

ture by a woman artist which was very 
much remarked at the Paris Salon this year, 
“T’Entrée au Convent.” The picture is less 
solemn than its title might at first sight seem 
to indicate. The incident represented is simply 
the return to school after the holidays. In the 
life of the majority of French girls the “ convent” 
plays precisely the same role as the boarding- 
school in the life of American girls ; it is, in short, 
simply a boarding-school directed by nuns of the 
educational orders. In her picture Mile. Jeanne 
Rougier has represented a scene in the “ parloir” 


illustration on 


of the convent; the reception of some new girls-| 


by the Sister Superior, and the parting from the 
dear parents, who will, however, have the priv- 
ilege of seeing their children once a week dur- 
ing term time, and of solacing their conventual 
life by timely offerings of cakes and sweetmeats. 
The jury of the Saion awarded to the author of 
this charming picture a third-class medal. 

In looking over the list of prizes awarded at 
the Paris Salon one cannot fail to be struck by 
the prominent rdle played by women in modern 
art. This year, for instance, Mlle. Rougier, a 
French lady, Mile. Bilinska, a Pole, and Miss 
Gardner, an American, each obtained a third-elass 
medal; Miss Lee-Robbins, an American, Mrs. 
Chadwick, also an American, and three French 
ladies, Mile. Pomey, Mile. Pharaon, and Mme. 
Enault, obtained honorable mentions ; and even in 
the sculpture department Mme. Seymour obtained 
an honorable mention, and the same recompense 
was awarded to a large decorative composition, 
“Saint Hubert,” signed “ Manuela,” which is 








the pseudonym of that most aristocratic sports- 
woman Mme. la Duchesse d’Uzés. As for the 
women exhibitors at the Salon, they number 
upward of five hundred, including some five-and- 
twenty Americans, whose names are Misses Ce- 
cilia Beaux (Philadelphia), Mabel Blake (Worces 
ter), Amanda Brewster (New York), Kate Au- 
gusta Carl (New Orleans), Olive E. Cheritree (New 
York), Sarah Paxton Ball Dodson (Philadelphia), 
Mary Fairchild (St. Louis), Harriet Foss (Middle 
ton), Emma Cecilia King (New York), Anna 
Elizabeth Klumpke (San Francisco), Lucy Lee- 
Robbins (New York), Eurilda Loomis (Pitts- 
burgh), Mrs. Vesta Simmons, Winnaretta Eu- 
génie Singer (New York), Emilie Slade (Philadel- 
phia), Fanny S. Wadsworth (sculptress), Alice 
Barber (Philadelphia), Flora Blood (New York), 
Mrs. Frances Fraser, Kathleen Greatorex (New 
York), Cecile Payen (Dubuque), Mary Kempton 
Trotter (Philadelphia), Elizabeth Williams, Eliza- 
beth Strong, and Miss France Throop, of New 
York. The total number of feminine artists in 
Paris, both exhibitors and students in serious 
ateliers, is about 1200. 

And to think that antiquity has handed down 
the name of no woman artist whatever, and that 
history knows no feminine painter until the year 
1552 of our Christian era, when the Bolognese 
school trained Lavinia Fontana, and Pope Greg- 
ory XIII. appointed her his painter in ordinary. 
Lavinia’s example tempted others of her sex, and 
Guido Reni became the Chaplin of his day, and 
trained two fair pupils whose names have sur- 
vived, namely, Elisabetta Sirani and Artemisia 
Gentileschi. Vasari has written the biography 
of Prosperzia de’ Rossi, a Bolognese sculptress, 
who began her career by carving a Crucifixion, 
with the apostles, the executioners, and a crowd 
of people, on the limited superficies of a peach- 
stone, which was wonderful to see, as Vasari savs, 
era un miracolo veder in su un nocciolo cost picco- 
lo tutta la passione di ¢ risto fatta on bellissimo 
intaglio. Vasari also mentions Sister Plantilla, 
who painted many frescoes at Florence, Lucrezia 
Quistelli dalla Mirandola, a pupil of Bronzino, 
and Sofonisba Anguiscinola, of Cremona (1535— 
1626), who was invited to his court and treated 
with great honor by King Philip of Spain. This 
same Sofonisba had five sisters who were all 
painters, and she herself, even at an advanced 
age, excited the admiration of Vandyck at Genoa, 
where she had retired. Then we have a Dutch 
artist, Rachel Ruisch, who painted flowers and in- 
sects. And in the last century, Angelica Kauff- 
man, the famous portraitist ; the Venetian Rosalba 
Carriera, who excelled in pastel portraits; Mme. 
Vigée-Lebrun, who was one of the most charm- 
ing portrait-puinters of the eighteenth century; 
Mile. Constance Mayer, whose work figures in 
the Louvre beside that of her friend Prud’hon. 
And so, with Mme. Haudebourg Lescot, with the 
celebrated miniaturist Mme. de Mirbel, and with 
Mme. O'Connell, Mme. Lefévre-Daumier, and the 
Princesse Marie d’Orleans, we arrive at the 
middle of the present century, when it final- 
ly became recognized that for a lady to paint 
or sculp and to exhibit her work in public was 
not a reprehensible act, and that the culprit 
was not therefore open to charges of eecen- 
tricity and of contempt of society and of its 
prejudices. In 1857, when the Empress Eugénie 
with her own hand placed the cross of the Legion 
of Honor on the bosom of Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
the emancipation of woman completed. 
Feminine art thus received an official social li- 
cense, and since then painting has became a pas- 
sion amongst the women of all countries, but es- 
pecially of the French and Anglo-Saxon women, 
many of whom have made painting a r 
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profession, and some few even a source of wealth 

Mile. Rosa Bonheur, for instance, can vie with 
Meissonier in the prices paid for her work. Mlle 








Nélie Jacquemart, before her marriage with the 
banker André, made a handsome income by 
her portraits. Mme. Madeleine Lemaire com- 


mands high figures for her water-color flowers 
and book illustrations. Mme. Demont-Breton, 
the daughter of Jules Breton, is a painter of truly 
virile talent, whose work is sought for by con- 
noisseurs. The same may be said of Mme. 
Henriette Browne, Mile. Louise Abbéma, Mlle 
Louise Breslau, Mmes. Annie Ayrton and 
Euphémie Muraton, the fruit painters, Mme. 
Elodie La Villette, the marine painter, the por- 
traitists Beaury-Saurel and Sallés-Wagner, Mme. 
Marie Cazin, who is both painter and sculp- 
tor, and the two famous impressionist painters 
Mile. Berthe Morizot and Miss Cassatt. ‘T'v these 
names we must add that of the famous Belgi: 
cat painter, Mme. Henriette Ronner, who is a 
regular exhibitor in the Paris Salon, and those 
of the lady sculptors Mmes. Léon 
Charlotte Besnard, and Elisa Bloch. Then we 
must mention the society Jadies who are distin- 
guished painters, and the ladies who paint and 
exhibit without depending on their art as a means 
of subsistence: such are Louise Dubréau, a con- 
stant exhibitor at the Salon, whose real name is 
Marquise d’Hervey de Saint-Denys, a leader of 
fashion in Paris; the Baroness Nathaniel de 
Rothschild, one of the foundation members of 
the exclusive Société d’Aquarellistes Francaise, 
and a most skilful and luminous water-color 
painter; the Princesse Alphonse de Chimay and 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who excel in fusain 
and pastel; Mile. de Canrobert; the Duchesse de 
Luynes; the Princesse Mathilde; the actresses 
Sara Bernhardt, Blanche Pierson, Alice Regnault, 
ete. 

Paris offers exceptional opportunities to ladies 
who are seeking art education. The important 
enterprise organized by M. Julian comprises four 
ateliers for men and two for women, which are 
frequented by from 800 to 900 pupils of both 
sexes, about one-third of the pupils being for- 
eigners. The professors are Jules Lefebvre, 
Boulanger, Bouguereau, and Tony Robert Fleury. 
The Colarossi Academy also has studios for ladies, 
and about 150 pupils. But the fashionable and 
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more select ateliers for ladies are those of Chaplin, Alfred Ste- 
yens, and the combined ateliers of Carolus Duran and Henner, 
which number about sixty pupils, mostly foreigners. Then come 
the ateliers of Barrias, Gervex, Krug, Feyen-Perrin, Hector Le- 
roux, Commerre, Courtois, Mme. Annie Ayrton, Mile. Valentino, 
and of Fremiet for sculpture. 

In the multitude of Jady artists there are few original geniuses, 
and when we have made an exception in favor of Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun in the past, and of Kate Greenaway and Miss Cassatt in 
the present, we may say of the rest that there is no reason why 
they should paint, and on the other hand no reason why they 
should not paint.’ But the same remark might be made as regards 
the multitude of painters in general, and there would be just as 
much pretext for prohibiting the majority of masculine painters 
from trespassing on the domains of art as there is for depriving 
the fair sex of an amusement which becomes for many of them 
a profession or a business. The great shortcoming of women in 
art is that they seem to be condemned to remain in the circle 
traced by the men; at any rate, one can only cite two or three 
instances where a woman has contributed something thoroughly 
original to the artistic fortune of humanity. Take, for instance, 
Mile. Rosa Bonheur, or the English battle painter Mrs. Butler, or 
one of the strongest French woman artists, Mme. Demont-Breton— 
all three paint just like men, except, perhaps, Mrs. Butler, whose 
ideas of drawing are less complete than those of most male artists 
Mile, Bonheur carries the masculinity of her talent so far as to 
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wear man’s clothes, to keep her hair cut short like a man’s, and 
even, it is said, to smoke a pipe in the privacy of her forest home 
at By, near Fontainebleau. Have, then, women no passions of 
their own, no hatreds, no intellectual refinements and sensations 
peculiar to their sex? Does woman see woman as man sees her ? 
Does not a mother’s love for her children give her some special 
vision of child life? Certainly; and Miss Kate Greenaway has de- 
picted this vision with a delicacy and exquisite grace which make 
her one of the great artists of modern times. Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
on the other hand, who paints enormous bulls and horses and 
lions larger than life in order to prove that she has a virile tem- 
perament, derives no advantage from her femininity. . And, curi- 
ously enough, the endeavor to paint like men does often exhaust 
women, who really have not the force, the enterprise, the initiative, 
and the endurance of men, whose bodies are naturally exempt from 
the infirmities and glorious servitudes from which women can only 
escape by renouncing their sex. Mlle. Rosa Bonheur in the early 
part of her career painted some pictures which astonished every- 
body, and created a furor, whereas her subsequent work has been 
feeble in every respect. So, too, Mme. Henrietta Browne and Mlle. 
Nélie Jacquemart began by extraordinary work, continued with 
inferior production, and they have now wisely determined to rest 
|} on acquired laurels. Mme. O’Connell was another instance of the 
short endurance of feminine artists. When she first came to Paris 
she carried all before her by her brilliant work, and especially by 
\ her fine portraits. She produced also a few excellent etchings. 
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But her good work, both in painting and etching, was very limited, 
and after a few years of glory and splendor she sank into com- 
parative oblivion and poverty, and only a few years ago died in a 
mad-house. But I will not pursue this ungallant investigation 
further, although I have far from exhausted the number of tragic 
and romantic instances, both ancient and modern, which might be 
cited to dissuade women from seeking to vie with men, and to 
tread the same paths in art. The ancients were very wise, and 
the accumulated moral doctrine of the East is precious above the 
doctrines of the partisans of woman’s rights to force their nature ; 
but I am afraid it would be difficult to convince a wise man of 
the East, or even a healthy-minded Occidental, that a woman in- 
creases the glory of her sex by painting life-size bulls, or full- 
length portraits of statesmen, or battle-pieces as gory as a slaugh- 
ter-house. Feminine art is often pleasing and sometimes charm- 
ing in its manifestations, and amongst its adepts there are some 
veritable and fervent artists, who, as we have seen, contribute a 
sincere and personal note to the concert of art production. On 
the other hand, it is well to remember that nowadays art has be- 
come a popular craze amongst the middle classes, and a fashion- 
able distraction amongst the daughters of the noble and the 
wealthy, so that its pursuit often degenerates into a sort of licensed 
Bohemianism, a pretext for having an amusing studio and for wear- 
ing eccentric costume, an ever-ready and all-braving excuse for 
greater liberty of speech and of bearing than are becoming to wo- 
man, at least according to old-fashioned ideas on the subject, 
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My husband is devoted, 
His home he ne’er forsakea, 
For I have made him happy 
With one of Rigerr’s Shaving Cakes.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


Joa Hors Matt Extaact, 


TONIC and NUTRIE NT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
o JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
m on the neck ofevery bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, 6 Barclay St. 
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THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


2ie., 50c., $1.—At Draggists.—IIl'd Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Barlington, Vt. 





Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beantifal Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
__NEW YORK. 


D®; T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
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MN. has : 
mee. ~ 
= 2 ee wn defies detection. It has stood 
mae Ss 3 == ™ the test of 30 years, and is so harm- 
mB oo y jess we taste it to be 
| 32 sure it is properly 
petze made. Accept no 
& * ~~ iB counterfeit of similar 
z A name. Dr. L. A. Say- 





er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): 
“ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin pri 
tions.’’ For sal by all 
Druggists and Fancy- 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
. Europe. 
FERD. - 4 HOPKINS, ieee, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 





Tone, Touch, Workmanship a Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue, 
w ASHINGTON: SIT Market Space. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 

Rovat. Baxine Powpxnr Cvo., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 


made — to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 


restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 
Still the rage, from $8.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty, Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh ‘Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dved 
and Restored. Send 6 ceuts for Circulars, Testimo- 


nials (sealed), etc. 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City. 
Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 





HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
. ted in color- 
print, of the 


e ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 


which should 


Deere 
be found in 
every family. and may be obtained from all Toy 
dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to | 


F, AD, RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY. or LONDON E.C. 
= RAILWAY: PLACE, FENCHURCH preset. 








STATEN ISLAND ey 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 AND7 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn; 
215 N. Charies St., Baltimore; 47 N. Sth St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Seud for Circular and 
Price-list. 





Madame Porter's 
Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 


Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 


as AND ENGRAVINGS. — 4 








large and elegant stock of the finest productions 

of this Country and Europe: Paintings, 

Mirrors,Cornices, tasteful and harmonious 
Picture Frames of al! kinds, Card and Cabinet 
Frames from Paris and Vienna. All the Rogers 
Groups, for weddings, anniversaries, &c. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 













SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


vO Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and b ‘ood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old aye, the Curioura Remepirs 
are infallible. 

Cuttovna, the great Skoy Corr, and Cutitovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curtoura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 

remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Cutiovura Remepres are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve anv 
Cuenta Co., Boston, Mass. 

&#™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 


the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASII. Wears spien- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


FEL TOOTH 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER CA 
AND POLISHER. 
Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 


er. No Loose Bristies. "Hon-Irritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by moil 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F’G CU., Utica, N.Y. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


~” GOOD SENSE 
ris cnet 
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sat Broadway, NEW YORK. 
DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
m.. ream preparation, guarantees harm- 
to the skin and ‘om potsonous 
, Ee specially prepared for ladies’ use ; 
highly’ perfumed ; never fails to permanent: 
ly remove the hair; put neat fe in ier kets 


FACE teen —— of fs is 
’ rae ou cannot get it a7 A Maru tg 

wil — - HE rial On receipt price. 

ARMS, 71 Park di Noe Vork. 


A SEASIDE COMPANION, 


As a seaside companion THE | 
LABLACHE FAC POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 

ty ladies, It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is eold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be ae 
to any address on receipt of a 50- 
cent stal note, or 28 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 
CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Meution this paper. — 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is abeolately the only unfailing remedy for removing 
Tipe, Ch and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
ome which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 
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THE BEST VALUE. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING HOUSES. 
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[he Formula 
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Bottle. 




























In this respect 
it Is widely dif- 
ferent from 
the medicines 
which people 
swallow with- 
out knowing 
what they are 
made of. 
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30,000 
Physicians so 
highly esteem 
DIGESTYLIN 





prescribing It 
In thelr every- 
day practice. 





This fact of it- 
self speaks vo!i- 
umes in Pret of 
DICESTYLIN. 
The snout rell- 
ed on and 
opepe ja, an 

for all disea 

which trouble 
the digestive 
organs. 
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The popularity 
of DIGESTY- 
LIN is based 
solely on its real 
merit. No Dys- 
peptic sufferer 
need be afraid 


old house of W. 
F. KIDDER & 
CO. is ample 
euarantee for its 
excellence, and 
for the purity of 
all that it con- 





°° oF Brain Workers 
“HOME. EXERCISER: Ladies, and Youths, 
the Athlete or Invalid, A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room , something new. scien- 
titic, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for ctreular, 
“ Schools for Physical and Vocai Culture,” 16 East 
14th Street and 713 bth Ave., N.Y. City. Prof. 
D. L. Down. pela Blaikie, author of “ How 
to get Streag.” of it. * I never saw any 
other that I liked a half as } well.” 





YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S G0COA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKF 4ST COCOA, 


her preparation: 


G. 0. WILBUB & sons, ‘Chocolate Masaf'r’ “ Philadelphia, Lo 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook,144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 








SHOPPIN “OS 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Established 1875, 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sina iret 


ECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New Y 
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100 Super neh, elegant gta ganas??? | = CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


Now offer exceptional and unprecedented 100 pieces 24-inch Imported Black Dress Silks, 
BARCAINS worth $195: 0- 00 eecc cs ceeise es oe x 


150 pieces 21-inch Colored Faille Frangaise, all 
In new shades, worth $1.45... ..........-.++ 1.17 
£ P a 200 pieces evening shades Faille Frangaise, i] 
FALL NOVE | Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s worth $1.00 .79 











NEW VELVETS AND PLUSHES. Silk, Cotton, and Merino 
100 pieces Colored, Striped, and Frisé Velvets, 
at half cost of importation .............. 89 
j 25-inch Colored Plushes (marbleized), worth HO SI BR Y 


In Silks and Velvets, Plushes and Woollen Stuffs. is : - BOO... .nccccccdigerecntesseccseesecnsse 1.75 
Silk, Lisle, and Cashmere New Plaid and Striped Novelties now open. ae 

NEW FRENCH DRESS Goops. | of every description and of the very 

HO SI ER v 40-inch All-Wool Cheviots, new Fall mixtures, 44 
WILLINERY NOVELTIES bd 40-inch Camel’s- Hair Shoodah, new shades, 65 best makers, 
42-inch Sebastopol, new Fall shades........ 79 
SPECIAL: 46- - La wide and fine) French Cash- 81.00 p ) . 
¢ ae ee Ge RR SE ee " 6 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Norfolk and New Bruns- Rich "Pari Novelties $2.00 to $3.50 now open, JW y ) AD 1 Oth 
IN BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. | ,;.4 full fashioned and full regular Vests and LADIES’ BLACK HOSIERY, SOR ee : | Deh ? t. 


healthful; will not rub or crock, 35c., 50c. 


Ladies’ English Spun-Silk Hose, two-toned, for REAL KID GLOVES. Qe ' . 
LARGEST ASSORTMENTS $1.50; regular price, $2.25. 1000 dozen 5- button, all colors and Black, 3 Special Bargains 
} ; IN 


EN Rc abcd Gis oe ahaa dededadddes ce -68 
3 © am a — 
Ladies’ Spun-Silk Hose, Lavender and White, | yew Catalogue now ready mailed free. 


Split Feet, for $1.25 ; regular price, $1.75. | All mail matter should bear our street address, BLAC K DRESS S| LKS 
AND LOWEST PRICES ARE THE TWO ; ee 
Broadway & 14th St. ‘ 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS WHICH ARE Prodd paredls, $5.00 ont sia ddinered free - ei ees —_———— | %y-inch BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
OFFERED TO ALL PURCHASERS. of charge within 100 miles of New York. : 


wear guaranteed, will not slip or pull, at $1.19 

per yard ; worth $1.48. 
2L-inch BLACK VENETIENNE ROYALE 
m ‘ m 6th Avenue and 20th Street, Wek: a most desirable fabric for mourning or street wear, 

’ at $1.25 per yard ; worth $1.65, 

| By 5 Hh ll TANG 2l-inch BLACK ARMURE ROYAL, rich 
j e a lustre, made from purest Italian Silk, at $1.32 

“a per yard; worth $1.98, 
’ te } 3 \ Q ? Mail Orders promptly executed. Fall Catalogue now 

Subscription Price, 50c. per year, l5c. Single in preparation. 

Copies, issued Quarterly, is an Illustrated Ency- 


clopedia on all matters of Fashion, and a Com- ENORMOUS SALE OF TAILORS AND IMPORTERS. Le Boutillier os r ey 
plete Price-list of our Entire Stock. ; ¥ 


FINE SILK RIBBONS _ Brothers, __|_ NEW YORK, 
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- . y S ” 
Drawers, for $1.00; regular price, $1.50. now Senttesy Bye, weerented clean, ma and 


























a NS’ 236 Fifth Ave. N.Y wie 


This popular magazine also contains fashions OVER 2000 CARTONS, All the latest novelties for 
for ladies, misses, and children, with reliable ene | the presexit season. 
price-lists of everything needed for wear, in In this notice can give but a very limited de- " a ea 
materials or made articles, or for household uses. | scription. | Bndal Outfits 


For samples of silk and woollen dress goods, No. 16 or 2} inches wide, pure Silk, fine quality 


from the very lowest to the highest grades, for Moire Ribbons in Rose, Blue, Brown, Nile, Gray, | Ye aeoker c | g h S | “ h S 
i : ; , . 2 , Bronze, Cresson, Garnet, Navy, Cardinal, and | ln ant VW are robes. { g, { 


fancy needlework materials, for information 








yi other colors, at | as, by 
about suits and overcoats for gentlemen and cari apt  oru ry Ladies Suits AND 
boys, for facts about house-furnishing goods, and 9c. Per Yard , 'g ‘ 
A hae | 5 ’ ’ ie ro py 
in fact, for whatever is needed for wife, husband, | Our price before this sale was 35c. yard. a nad U nde vWwear. | 6th Avenue, New York, 
or child, write for sample copy of KupLey’s Nos. 12, 16, 22, or 2, 24, and 3 inch wide, rich eee 


LapIges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it fil r exhibitine a speci: 
to their advantage to correspond with us. Are now exhi nung a special 


. | The most complete information furnished, | stock of the finest Hand-made 
ORDERS BY MAIL I5c., 19c., and 22c. per Yard; and careful attention given to special orders. | m 


Are worth from 35e. to 60c. yard. 


once } & / ) 
Most carefully and satisfactorily attended. BROADWAY & EIGHTH ST., N.Y. ord a) lor, FRENGH LINGERIE 
Rested." * Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establishment in the World for 
or ir Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 


’ Scalp, § Sapeetares Hale, irth Marks, 
EDW RIDLEY & SONS Mot arts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkies, 
- ‘ Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, Bl’k Heads, Scai 
° ’ ‘ tting, x d their treatment, Sen 
309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St. ; 
mew Ap ces, Springs, etc, Six Parlo: ss == , | yy Ip y y N r 
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3 Webs Dictionaries, wo! 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. fp Roth rey or 
iven as prizes for st 
b 
= fo no S ] S Dictionary Holder ?’" For full particulars: 
send to La Verne W. Noyes, 99 & 101 
West Monroe St., Chicago. The No. 2 
19 is self shutting, strong springs 
LILLIAN RUSSELL GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. en ee oe 


closely clasp the bulky book. The 


Wire Holder grows in popularity— more having been sold in the past 
WRITES two years than all other makes combined and not a complaint, 
Madame VELARO: C O C O A: PARE SOMETHING NEW! 


FasnHion MaGazZine. all-Silk Gros-Grain, loop and fancy edge, in choice 


colors, 




















EVER IMPORTED. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by ae 


ALSO, 


















59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. | IN 
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COSTUMES AND WRAPS. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturing Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
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Just what every lady wants who 
“IT am charmed with all of your Toilet MADE WITH BOILING MILK. does FANCY WORK. Nickel- 
Requisites. I have used the Creamola daily, also | ————_—-_—_—— a plated, light and durable. Infinite- 


ly better than the old wooden 
hoops. By mail for 50c. Address 
New Moon Emsroineny Riva, 
Chicago. Send for circular. A 
few lady agents wanted. 
rt = a re ry —& 
450 BULBS FOR $38.75. 
HYACINTHS, ok ay CROCUSES, Ete. 

\ 7E deliver at express office in N. Y. City for United States, and in Toronto for 
‘ Canada, the following selected ‘puibs in various colors and shades for out-door 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 

'T. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 


ee oe a, ee Fr vere a ADJUSTABLE FRAME 

a leansing Foam, ney are all simply vor Davine 

splendid. tveny size MACE CURTAINS 
“< Tused the Coralline, Creamola, and black for H. F, MARSH, 2 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

the eyebrows last night on the stage. Iam de- 

lighted with the effect, and in future shall send to 

you for all I wish in the line of ‘make up.’ 


“Very truly yours, 
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18 Hyacinths, | 12 -yaaaaamnial Eye Narcis- | 50 Variegated Crocus. splendid opportunity for 
» 15 Single Tulips. su 12 Snowdrops (Galanthus ladies to purchase reliable 
Sj 25 Double Tulips. 12 Single Sweet-Scented | nivalix). > 2 
25 Scarlet Duc van Tholl. Jonquils. a on 24 § re m Iria, furs direct from the Manu- 
© 2 Exhibition Tulips. 50 Large Golden - Yellow | 12 Scilla Siberica. San, e tt 
The Velaro Cosmetics 12 Parrot Tulips. i Crocus. | 24 Grave Hy: —., facturer at lowest possible 
10 Polyanthus Narcissus, 50 Blue Croens. 12 Triteleia Uniflora (Spring ices. Fas : maile 
15 Daffodils. 50 White Crocus. , 1d Star fous. a ie il s. Fashion book mailed 
A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. Address the sole agent for the - ree, 
ey eee eee Pinter U Tnited States and Canada. Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 
adapted to home and street use. An interest- J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) LATEST IMPORTATION 
ing book, entitled “‘How to Use Cosmetics,” FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES, 
will be sent GRATIS on receipt of your address See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’’ aro stamped on the selvage, 
with 4c. In stamps for postage. 


Specialties in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Rufflings, Veilings, Fancy Goods, and the genuine Jou- 
vin & Co.’s best quality Kid and Suede Gloves a special- 
ty. Every eae warranted and tried on the hand. 

H. GROJEAN, 
ne 192 Ma. 3.4, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. positively cured by the great 

POINTS, S is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made,’ German Remedy. Sample 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. package and hock: for 4 cents 

instamps. E.H. Medical « COs, Bast Lampton, Conn, 


Madame VELARO, 
{| Mention this paper.) 249 W. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
Cc R E A M Oo LA 2 an exquisite and Instan- 
= taneous beautifier and 
preserver of the complexion Is sold by all 
Druggists. Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 
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HOPEFUL 











LAWYERS. 


“SAY, CHAPPIE, DO YOU THINK OF WHAT YOU ARE READING WHEN YOU'RE STUDY- 


ING LAW? 
*“*CERTAINLY 
“Aw 

YOU KNOW.’ 


; DON’T you ?” 


FACETI®. 
CUTTING RED TAPE. 
Interview between a negro and a sentinel at armory 
gate, Richmond, just after the war.) 

Seatinen. ** Halt!” 

Neeuo. * What 1 gui halt for?” 

Sentinas. ** No one allowed in there.” 

Neoro. “ But I "bleeged ter go. I yot a note for de 
10n8,”” 

Sentixgt. “No one allowed to go in without a 
pass,” 

Neoro, “ But I tell youl *bleeged ter go in; Mr. An- 
nerson he sont me.” 

Sentines, “Can't help who sent you; you can’t 
vo in.” 

Nerero. “ Well, den, you gimme de gun an’ you take 
de note.” ? —_ 

A HARSH REMINDER. 

“My dear,” said «a gushing young wife to her prac- 
tion] husband, “ what do these wailing, sighing Octo- 
ver winds remind you of 2?” 

“They remind me of the fact,” he replied, somewhat 
sadly, “that I have got to arrange in some way for a 
winter's stock of coal.” 

oS 2 ee 

Crowed over—Thic coruficld. 

ceenataimamiann 
INNOCENCE, 

**What a lovely cane that is you have there, Mr. De 
Garmo!” she remarked, as he struggled with a stick 
nearly as big as himeeif. 

* Yaae,” he drawled, ** The man I bought that from 
assured me that it was a piece of the gennine north 


pole. le procured it from the cook of the Greely ex- 
nedition, Only one of its kind, yer know, in the coun- 
trv.” 








ANOTHER KIND OF 
TOMMY 


NO; THE LATEST OPERA KEEPS RUNNING THROUGH MY HEAD ALL THE TIME, 


OCTOBER PICTURES. 
The pumpkin pie is yellow, 
The buckwheat cake is brown, 
The farmer's gray neck whiskers 
Are full of thistle down. 
The leaves are crisp and russet, 
The sumac’s blazing red, 
The butternut descending 
Is cracked upon your head. 
The rabbit is cavorting 
Along the gloomy slope, 
The shot-gun of the sportsman 
Eliminates his lope. 
The butterfly's departed, 
Likewise the belted bee, 
The small boy in the orchard 
Is up the apple-tree. 
The county fair is blooming, 
The circus is no more, 
And on the polished brass dogs 
We make the hickory roar. 
The trees wear lovely colors 
In beautiful excess ; 
All nature seems to rustle 
Just like a new silk dress, 
The sausage soon will ripen, 
The pop-corn soon will pop, 
Aud Christmas things enliven 
The window of the shop. 
Sing hi! for merry autumn, 
Sing ho! for autumn gay 
Whose pretty squirrels 
Among the branches play. 
For now no merry bluebird 
Upon the rose-tree toots, 
And autumn, golden autumn, 


Serenely up and scoots, R. K. M, 


WEATHER. 
‘HELLO, CHARLEY, WHERE DOES THAT GIRL HAIL FROM?” 


CHARLEY. “SHE DOESN'T HAIL AT ALL; SHE IS A REIGNING BELLE,” 
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DENTIST (kindly). “NOW DOES THAT HURT ?” 
PATIENT. **I DON’T MIND YOU WORKING ON THE TOOTH SO MUCH, BUT IF YOU WILL 
JUST EASE YOUR SLEEVE-BUTTON OUT OF MY RIGHT EYE, I'LL BE OBLIGED,” 


PROOF CONCLUSIVE. 

“This is all nonsense about the Shakespeare-Bacon 
theory,” remarked old Moneybags, Jooking up from the 
paper. “The idea of saying that Shakespeare never 
wrote anything! Why, I’ve read his plays myself !” 

a EN ~ See 


Wirr or Youne Lirerary Man. “ Why, George! 
A hundred dollars’ for that magazine story! ~ How 
long did it take you to write it ?” 

Youne Husuanp (nonchalantly). “Oh, I don’t know. 
A couple of days, I suppose.” 

Wire (exultantly). * Fifty dollars a day! 
three hundred dollars a week, and twelve hundred a 
month. Twelve times twelve is one hundred and for- 
ty-four—fourteen- thousand: four hundred dollars a 
year! Why, George, we can keep a carriage and 
horses just as well as not!” 

—— 

Mr. Denny is a minister with quite a family of chil- 
dren, He entertains his friends quite often at the par- 
sonage, and usually at supper. He has a custom of 
giving certain things at the table into the charge of 
certain of the children. Benny, for example, sees that 
the guests are properly taken-care of in the way of 
meats and other soiids, Harold has bread and butter 
and things of that nature under his supervision, while 
the little girls have their special provinces in the realm 
of sweets. One evening Mr. Denny chanced to notice 
that a brother of the cloth was without a biscuit. 
** Why, doctor,” said he, “you haven't had the bis- 
cuits passed you. Why, really, doctor, this is a great 
oversight. Harold, my boy, no biscuits yet passed to 
Dr. Holmes!” 

** Father,” said the tiny Harold, who always speaks 
slowly. and with great solemnity, and who to-night 
had in his vojce a reproach that his beloved father had 
for a moment believed him unfaithful to bis trust— 
| “father, he has had three already.” 





SELECTING 


say, Mr. Sampson,” slie replied 


That's | 


WHAT SHE WOULD SAY, 

He was feeling his way. ‘‘If I were to tell you, 
Miss Smith,” he said, in a low, earnest tone, ‘that 1 
am about to start on a long journey, even across the 
sea, and that it may be months, and possibly years, ere 
I return, what would you say ?” 

If the girl drooped it wasn’t perceptible. “I would 

* ta, ta,” 





eens 
FATHER AND SON. 

Tommy's father’s business affairs call him from 
home early in the morning and keep him until late at 
night to sach an extent that the two are but slightly 
acquainted, 

Recently the old gentleman found it necessary to 
punish Tommy for some offence, and the boy with 
tears in his eyes sought his mother for consolation, 

“Why, what's the matter, Tommy ?" she asked, 

“The m-man that ssleeps here nights s-spanked 
me,” he sobbed. 

iiceseeteliinbeapeaiel 


An honest load of coal. 
paping diildlientehe 
PRACTISING ECONOMY. 
“You must practise economy, young man,” said the 


Bon ton 


old gentleman ; “ you are altogether too extravagant.” 


“*1 do practise economy ;” was the response, ** ] only 


| ate a bow! of bread and milk to-day for my lunch.” 





“That looks better,” commented the father, some- 
what mollified, ‘ What did it cost you ?—ten cents?” 
** Well, I had to give the waiter half_a doliar, father.” 


ae an 
AT LAST. 
“Oh, Tom,” she whispered, after the momentous 
question had been propounded, “I am so happy! 
‘apa and brother Frank have been teasing me awfally 
about you lately, and besides, I’m the first girl of our 
graduating class to be engaged !” 


| Ilan 
Mea 


A GIFT. 


YOUNG MAN (in Boston jeweirn store). “1 WANT TO LOOK AT SOMETHING THAT WOULD 
BE AN APPROPRIATE BIRTHDAY GIFT FOR A YOUNG LaDy.” 


DEALER 
YOUNG MAN 


“Is SHE A RESIDENT OF BOSTON, SIR?” 7 
“1 SHOULD SAY 80: BEACON STREFT 


DEALER. “ WELL, sin, I CAN SHOW YOU AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE LINE OF SPECTA- 


CLES,” 














